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News  and  Comment 


The  .\rt  ITiilding  becomes  a me- 
morial to  Dr.  Dudley  T.  Allen  in  an 
especial  sense  through  the  gift  of 
Mrs.  .-Mien.  The  generous  addition 
of  $140,000  from  Mrs.  Allen  to  the 
original  gift  of  $25,000  made  by  Dr. 
Allen  makes  a fund  of  $105,000  for 
the  building  and  releases  other  funds 
for  the  endowment  and  furnishing  of 
the  new  art  hall.  Tt  is  fitting  that 
the  art  building  be  the  one  material 
thing  on  the  campus  that  is  connected 
with  the  name  of  .Allen.  The  art  in- 
terests of  the  college  had  his  atten- 
tion perhaps  more  than  any  other 
phase  of  the  college  work. 


The  Hall  collections  on  view  in 
the  west  rooms  of  the  first  floor  of 
the  Men’s  Building  during  Com- 
mencement were  visited  some 

1800  people.  The  rugs,  paintings 
and  Chinese  pottery  were  displayed 
to  good  advantage,  and  the  loyalty 
and  generosity  of  the  class  of  ’85 
added  a pleasant  feature  to  this  Com- 
mencement when  there  is  such  a 
large  interest  in  the  life  and  gifts  of 
Mr.  Hall. 


I\cc])ing  down  the  incidental  ex- 
])cnses  of  Commencement  to  the  re- 
turning alumni  ought  to  he  the  aim 
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of  every  management  concerned  in 
the  Commencement  program.  Tlie 
alumnus  makes  a very  substantial 
contribution  of  time  and  money  to 
reach  Oberlin  and  the  fee  for  rooms 
and  board,  for  concerts  and  play  and 
for  society  suppers  oug'ht  to  be  as 
low  as  possible.  Commencement  is 
not  to  be  made  a harvest  time  for  or- 
ganizations to  raise  funds,  and  the 
returning  alumni  are  the  last  people 
from  whom  to  raise  a forced  contri- 
bution for  local  concerns. 


'I'he  Oberlin  Art  Association  con- 
tinued the  custom  of  having  a sub- 
stantial e.xhibit  in  their  Exhibition 
Room  open  to  Commencement  vis- 
itors.. The  collection  of  oil  paintings 
gathered  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Art  represented  the  work  of  a 
number  of  well  known  artists.  What 
with  the  Hall  collections  and  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  work  of  the  students 
of  the  Art  Department,  and  the  ma- 


terial in  the  Olney  Gallery,  and  this 
group  of  oil  paintings  shown  by  the 
Art  Association,  the  town  testified  to 
its  interest  in  the  fine  arts. 


One  of  the  features  in  the  success 
of  this  Commencement  was  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  public  utterances; 
from  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  to 
the  last  after-dinner  talk  at  the 
Alumni  Dinner  they  were  good.  The 
Commencement  address  could  not 
help  being  a ringing  and  a powerful 
word,  when  delivered  at  such  a time 
on  such  a theme  by  such  a man. 


The  campus  gave  splendid  prom- 
ise of  beauty  with  the  fresh  green  of 
the  grass  recently  sown  over  the 
drained,  leveled  and  enriched  soil. 
The  heavy  rains  had  brought  out 
a wealth  of  foliage,  and  cool,  bright 
weather  made  a delightful  out-of- 
doors  for  Commencement. 
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North  America’s  World  Idea 


An  Address,  by  Dr.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  Toronto,  Canada,  at  the  Eighty-second 
Annual  Commencement  of  Oberlin  College,  June  16,  1915 


DEPENDEiNCE  was  the 
great  idea  in  the  North 
America  of  Washington  s 
day:  Inter-dependence  is 

coming  to  he  the  greater 
idea  in  tlie  North  Amer- 
ica of  our  day.  Nationalism  was  the 
note  of  the  world  of  Yesterday : In- 
ter-nationalism will  be  the  keynote  of 


the  world  of  Tomorrow. 

It  is  not  that  old  ideas  are  repu- 
diated : it  is  rather  that  they  are  be- 
ing outgrown.  It  is  not  that  national 
life  is  decaying:  it  is  rather  that 
world  life  is  beginning  to  emerge. 
When  the  world  was  a jungle,  each 
tribe  counted  every  other  tribe  its 
enemy,  each  race  lived  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  races,  each  nation 
thought  to  come  to  power  bv  the 
overthrow  of  other  nations : but  as 
the  world  becomes  a neighborhood 
the  fact  of  mutual  dependence  over- 
comes the  impulses  to  tril)al  war,  the 
law  of  social  love  casts  out  the  bond- 
age of  racial  fear,  and  the  ideal  of 
international  service  sets  a new  stand- 
ard of  national  greatness  in  the 
neighborhood  life  of  world  nations. 
Nationalism  is  not  rebuked  ; rather  it 
is  justified,  and  comes  to  its  own  in 
the  broader  international  life.  The 
best  seeds  of  national  life  come  to 
flower  and  fruit  in  the  world  achieve- 
ments of  international  service. 

These  essential  principles  of  world 


life  and  world  progress  are  set  forth 
and  illustrated  in  the  history  of  the 
two  great  English-speaking  groups 
of  nations,  the  British  Empire  and 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
-Vinerica.  The  unmatched  illustration 
is  in  North  America.  The  great  fra- 
ternity of  tile  English-speaking  world 
has  made  an  experiment  on  the  North 
American  continent  which  is  at  once 
the  marvel  and  the  inspiration  of  all 
the  world.  This  international  exper- 
iment is  the  embodiment  of  North 
America’s  World  Idea. 

The  Intern.vtioxv^l  Experiment. 

North  America  is  more  than  a con- 
tinent of  Geography.  It  is  also  a 
World  Idea. 

Four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
with  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  the 
nations  of  western  Europe  were 
turned  back  upon  themselves.  Their 
whole  history,  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  had  been  bound  up 
with  the  commerce,  the  ideas  and  the 
life  of  the  people  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  great  nations  of  the  Far  East. 
The  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  five 
hundred  years  ago  shut  off  that  east- 
ward look  of  Europe.  The  fall  of 
Constantinople  and  the  rise  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  compelled  the  right- 
about-face of  western  European  na- 
tions. That  change  of  front  changed 
the  outlook  for  Italy,  for  Spain,  for 
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Portugal,  for  I'rance,  for  IJritain. 
Tlie  nations  that  had  been  in  tho 
rear  were  licnceforth  to  .stand  in  the 
worlil's  front  street.  To  break  new 
]iathways  to  the  treasures  of  the  fa- 
bled East  the  Portuguese  went  round 
the  Cape,  adventtirers  from  llritain 
broke  into  tlie  misty  and  frozen 
north,  and  far  Iteyond  the  western 
seas  of  Columbus  and  Cortez,  the 
Cabots  and  Cartier,  saw  a new  con- 
tinent heave  high  above  the  horizon 
line.  That  was  Europe’s  first  vision 
of  America.  .America  was  a new- 
world.  To  the  old  world,  broken 
and  defeated  at  the  Dardanelles. 
.America  meant  a new'  beginning. 
For  the  restless  life  of  the  Europe 
of  the  1.5th  century,  shut  in  by  the 
eastw'arcl  blockade  in  the  basin  of 
the  .Aegean  and  eager  to  burst  its 
bonds,  the  discovery  of  America 
meant  a new'  opportunity. 

.Americ.n  to  Europe. 

Today  America  looks  back  to  Eu- 
rope. After  four  centuries  of  stag- 
nation along  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  of  narrow'  w'aters  that  sep- 
arate Eurojte  from  .-Asia,  conditions 
again  meet  for  another  stupendous 
world  change.  It  w'Otdd  seem  as 
though  thirty  centuries  w'ere  blotted 
out.  The  world  is  back  again  in  the 
romance  land  of  the  Iliad.  The 
shores  where  once  anchored  the 
long-oared  boats  of  the  .Achaeans, 
and  that  echoed  to  the  tread  of  the 
hosts  of  Xer.xes,  now  answ'er  to  the 
heaven-splitting  boom  of  artillery 
shells,  forged  some  of  them  in  Pitts- 
burg and  some  in  Toronto,  while 


Soldiers  of  the  .Allies,  not  from  ISrit- 
ain  and  h'rance  and  Russia  alone,  but 
from  .Australia  and  Xcw'  Zealand  un- 
der the  Southern  Cross,  press  on,  as 
did  L’lysses  thirty  centuries  ago,  to 
win  death  and  glorv, 

K.-ir  on  llic  rin^'iii;;  pliiins  of  windy 
Troy." 

In  these  uncommon  days  in  which 
we  live,  conditions  now'  meet  on  that 
battleground  of  world  history,  that 
under  our  very  eyes  w'ill  issue  in 
epoch-making  events  of  w'orld  sig- 
nificance. 'I’he  age-long  horror  of 
the  Xear  East  is  about  to  lift,  like  a 
night-pall  at  dawn.  Once  again  Con- 
stantinople is  doomed  to  fall,  and 
when  it  falls,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens in  Brussels  or  Berlin,  the  map 
of  the  w'orld  niiUst  be  redrawn. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  Constanti- 
nople fell,  and  in  its  fall  the  West 
was  split  ol'f  from  the  East,  as  though 
never  again  the  tw'ain  would  meet. 
In  the  twentieth  century,  when  Con- 
stantinople falls  again,  the  middle 
wall  of  partition  w'ill  be  taken  aw'ay, 
and  in  the  new  world  of  the  new  day 
there  shall  be  neither  East  nor  AVest. 
One  more  of  the  world's  autocracies, 
the  blackest  and  cruelest  of  them  all, 
crumbles  into  ruin.  The  democratic 
life  of  the  western  w'orld  will  break 
dow'ii  the  institutions  of  half-barbaric 
Turkish  de.spotism,  as  the  Dread- 
naughts  of  Britain  and  France  smash 
their  way  through  the  forts  of  the 
Dardanelles.  Flistory  is  about  to 
take  a fresh  stand.  Civilization  is 
shot  through  with  the  birth-itangs  of 
a new  age.  .A  new'  world  throbs  in 
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the  wonil)  of  lime,  strug-gling  to  be 
l)orn.  Into  that  new  world  of  new 
hertinning's  and  new  ideals  and  new 
resolves  North  America,  with  its 
world  idea,  must  make  its  way.  . . • 

Wii.vr  UxiTiii)  States  Has  Done. 

Recall  the  greatest  thing  done  by 
the  United  States.  It  was  not  a rail- 
way system  spanning  the  continent. 
It  was  not  a canal  uniting  , the 
oceans.  It  was  not  any  of  the  big 
things  done  by  the  Republic  in  the 
great  day  of  its  ])ride  and  world 
power.  It  was  rather  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  day  of  small  things.  It 
was  the  idea  set  free  in  Colonial  days, 
at  Fayetteville  and  at  IMecklenburg, 
in  iMassachusetts  and  in  Virginia, 
the  idea  of  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment that  at  Philadelphia  in  1776,  is- 
sued in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  in  the  setting  up  of  the  new 
Republic.  That  thing,  to  be  sure,  was 
not  all  great.  It  had  its  taint  of  self- 
ish ambition  posing  in  the  garb  of 
patriotism.  It  had  its  spirit  of  law- 
lessness talking  the  language  of  lib- 
erty. But  the  distinctive  thing  in 
that  great  adventure,  the  supreme 
thing  of  all  American  effort,  the 
thing  which  makes  the  names  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson  immortal, 
was  the  declaration  before  all  the 
world  of  the  inalienable  right  of  a 
free  people  to  govern  themselves,  and 
the  working  out  of  democratic  self- 
government  in  the  growing  history 
of  the  nation.  That  is  the  organiz- 
ing idea  of  the  L'nited  States  and  its 
greatest  contribution  to  the  democ- 
racy of  the  world. 


Canada’s  Gkeatest  Achievement. 

Over  against  that  thing  done  by 
the  United  Slates  set  the  thing  done 
by  Canada,  the  unirpic  achievement 
embodied  in  Canada’s  national  his- 


DR.  J.  A.  MacDONALD 

tory.  Canada  represents  in  North 
America  the  first  successful  effort  of 
any  colony  of  any  Empire  in  the 
world’s  history  to  attain  national  self- 
government  without  revolution  and 
without  the  sacrifice  of  the  historic 
background  of  the  nation.  The  thing 
done  by  the  American  colonies 
through  revolution  and  war  in  the 
ISth  century  might  easily  have  been 
done  by  the  remaining  colonies  of 
British  North  America  in  the  Ifith 
century.  Canada  could  have  had 
sejiaration  from  Britain  without 
striking  a blow.  Independence 
would  have  been  hers  for  the  ask- 
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ing.  But  between  1776  and  1867 
the  political  thinking  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  has  Irroadened.  The 
idea  of  independence  in  North  Amer- 
ica took  a wider  sweep  and  a higher 
range.  Canada  came  to  nationhood, 
not  by  the  old  way  of  independence 
and  separation,  Init  by  the  new  way 
of  inter-dependence  and  the  larger 
alliance.  With  its  national  roots 
struck  far  back  in  the  thousand 
years  of  Britain’s  history,  Canada 
stands  today  in  the  world’s  battle  ar- 
ray of  free  Dominions — Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Af- 
rica, with  self-governing  Newfound- 
land from  the  North  Atlantic  and 
mighty  India  holding  the  mystery  of 
the  Far  East — and  back  of  them  all 
that  mother  of  free  nations,  never 
greater  than  when,  with  her  loyal 
chOdren  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  all  of  them  free,  she  throws  her- 
self across  the  battle-front  in  Fland- 
ers, for  the  cause  of  the  little  people 
whose  only  crime  was  innocence. 
And  that  marvel  of  the  world  alli- 
ance of  the  British  nations  is  the  vi- 
tal outcome  of  what  was  done  in 
North  America  in  the  19th  century 
when  the  colonies  of  Canada  achieved 
democratic  nationhood  without  alien- 
ation from  the  motherland,  and 
made  jigssible  the  international  com- 
monwealth the  world  calls  the  Brit- 
ish Empire. 

North  y\MERic.v’s  Distinction. 

But  North  America’s  world  idea 
is  greater  than  the  achievement  of 
either  of  the  North  American  na- 
tions alone.  It  is  the  product  and  the 


expression  of  the  combined  and  uni- 
fied life  of  th,e  United  States  and 
Canada  through  their  marvellous 
century  of  international  hi.story. 
That  world  idea  which  North  Amer- 
ica offers  to  all  the  centuries,  unique, 
original,  is  in  a boundary  line  be- 
tween these  two  proud,  high-strung, 
Aggressive  nations,  four  thousand 
miles  from  ocean  to  ocean,  but  across 
which  in  more  than  a hundred  years 
neither  nation  ever  once  launched  a 
menacing  army  or  fired  a hostile  gun. 

Grasp  that  idea.  Measure  that 
achievement.  A thousand  miles  up 
the  mighty  St.  Lawrence!  A thou- 
sand miles  along  the  Great  Lakes  I 
A thousand  miles  across  the  open 
prairie ! A thousand  miles  over  the 
world’s  mightiest  mountain  ranges ! 
Four  thousand  miles  where  nation 
meets  nation,  where  sovereignty 
greets  sovereignty,  where  flag  sa- 
lutes flag,  but  never  a fortress,  never 
a battleship,  never  a gun,  never  a 
sentry  on  guard.  Four  thousand 
miles  of  civilized  and  Christianized 
internationalism!  That  is  North 
America’s  supreme  achievement.  That 
is  North  America’s  world  idea. 

The  Failure  of  Europe. 

The  year  1915  will  be  marked  in 
history  by  two  unique  and  meaning- 
ful features : one  is  the  success  of 
North  .America’s  international  dis- 
armament ; the  other  is  the  failure  of 
Europe's  armed  peace. 

The  failure  of  Europe ! Civiliza- 
tion stands  stunned  and  aghast  at 
the  utter  collajise  of  European  inter- 
nationalism. The  world  presents  no 
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spectacle  so  piteous  as  tlie  uuspeaka- 
I)le  irag'edy  of  i’.elgiuni  and  the  age- 
long tragedy  of  Poland,  unless  it  be 
the  even  more  unthinkable  tragedy 
of  Germany.  All  the  achievements 
of  Europe,  all  the  things  that  make 
for  human  progress  and  freedom 
and  justice,  the  work  of  a thousand 
years  and  the  hopes  of  a thousand 
more — all  have  been  crowded  back 
into  the  melting  pot  of  hideous  and 
brutal  war.  No  matter  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  it,  the  lining  up  for  mu- 
tual slaughter  of  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  the  best  breeds  in  the  great- 
est nations  of  Europe,  the  wanton 
destruction  of  the  treasures  of  all 
the  ages,  the  wholesale  squandering 
of  the  wealth  of  half  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  the  sowing  of  seeds  of 
international  hate  for  generations  yet 
unborn — all  this,  for  the  alleged  pur- 
pose of  settling  some  international 
dispute,  is  a blank  denial  of  civiliza- 
tion, a crime  against  humanity,  an 
apostasy  from  Christ. 

The  Success  of  North  AMERIc.^. 

Over  against  that  colossal  failure 
of  Europe,  as  if  to  speak  its  con- 
demnation, is  presented  at  the  very 
same  time  the  celebration  of  a full 
century  of  unbroken  peace  between 
the  greatest  Empire  the  world  has 
ever  seen  and  the  world’s  greatest 
Republic.  This  is  indeed  the  sub- 
limest  wonder  of  all  the  world : this 
gigantic  human  spectacle  of  more 
than  400.000.000  of  peoples  of  all 
races  and  colors  and  languages,  cov- 
ering nearly  one-quarter  of  the  land 
area  of  the  globe,  living  at  peace  un- 


der one  hag;  under  another  flag 
100,000,000  of  as  enterprising  and 
progressive  peoples  as  civilization 
has  produced,  and  these  two  flags  of 
the  “Red,  White  and  Blue’’  for  a 
hundred  years  entwined,  fold  in  fold 
and  from  sea  to  sea,  for  a common 
jnirpose  and  in  devotion  to  a common 
ideal,  to  promote  the  freedom  and 
progress  and  peace  of  all  humanity 
— earth  sees  nothing  more  marvel- 
lous or  more  splendid  than  that.  And 
in  these  days,  these  days  of  stagger- 
ing and  bitterness,  when  the  war 
cloud  of  Europe  looms  blackest, 
when  its  thunders  speak  of  death  and 
its  lightnings  flash  of  hell,  the  sad 
e\es  of  Europe  may  turn  again  to 
America,  and,  in  the  aftergdow  of 
an  unparalleled  century  of  Anglo- 
American  civilization,  the  heart  of 
humanity  can  yet  praise  God  and 
take  courage  for  all  the  world. 

And  why  America’s  achievement? 
Why  North  America’s  alone?  Let 
there  be  no  mistake.  This  achieve- 
ment of  international  civilization  in 
America  is  not  because  these  two  na- 
tions are  spent  and  wasted  forces, 
degenerate  sons  of  coward  sires, 
weak  to  defend  a national  right, 
slow  to  resent  a national  insult.  . . . 
All  the  great  war  nations  of  Europe, 
the  nations  whose  veins  are  now  slit 
on  the  battlefronts  of  the  world, 
through  the  past  century  poured  that 
same  blood,  their  best  war  blood,  into 
the  heart  of  .America.  If  blood  tells, 
that  blood  should  tell  in  us. 

TTow  Blood  Has  Told. 

And  that  blood  has  told.  The  men 
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of  North  America,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  have  never  belieil 
tiicir  breed.  The  blood  of  the  lion, 
the  blood  of  the  cag'le,  the  blood  of 
the  bear,  the  fiery  blood.s  of  all  the 
beasts  of  Europe’s  war  jungle  have 
mingled  in  the  veins  of  America. 
Sons  of  such  bloods,  the  men  of 
•America's  English-speaking  nations, 
like  their  sires,  have  been  little  used 
to  lie  down  at  the  bidding  of  any 
man.  On  the  battlefields  of  the  Rev- 
olution the  young  .American  Repub- 
lic justified  its  breed:  and  in  the 
deadlier  Civil  War,  with  more  prod- 
igal hand.  South  and  North  alike  paid 
the  full  measure  of  devotion  to 
causes  they  deemed  to  be  great.  Can- 
ada’s half-century  of  national  his- 
tory has  as  yet  no  war  page,  and  no 
Canadian  battlefields  consecrated  by 
the  blood  of  her  sons,  but  not  once 
or  twice  in  Britain’s  blood-writ  story 
soldiers  from  Canada,  by  their  hero- 
ism and  valor  in  the  Empire’s  wars, 
proved  to  the  world  their  British 
pedigree. 

-And  Canada  proves  it  once  again, 
r.efore  the  mother  called  the  sons 
made  answer.  From  the  university 
and  from  the  church  they  spoke ; 
from  the  factory  and  from  the  for- 
est. from  the  shop  and  from  the 
mine,  from  the  farm  and  from  the 
foothills,  veterans  who  fought  on  the 
South  African  veldt  and  recruits  in 
the  bloom  of  youth.  With  their 
-Saxon  blood  and  their  Celtic  blood, 
with  their  French  blood  and  their 
'I'euton  blood,  they  came  and  are 
coming,  and  into  a war  that  was  not 
Canada’s  war.  or  even  Britain’s  war. 


soldiers  from  all  the  Provinces,  as 
man_\  as  aie  called,  will  go,  an  army 
at  a time,  uncompelled  and  free,  and 
under  alien  skies  on  the  awful  altar 
of  the  world’s  redemption  the  blood- 
sacrifice  from  Canada  will  be  offered 
up  for  the  war-sin  of  the  nations. 

The  politics  of  the  nations  and  the 
fortunes  of  war  make  the  United 
States  neutral  in  this  struggle  and 
Canada  belligerent,  but  were  the 
places  changed  Americans  would  do 
what  Canadians  are  doing.  They  are 
two  nations,  but  their  breed  is  one. 
Their  flags  are  different,  but  their 
impulses  are  the  same.  Their  Gov- 
ernments are  separate,  but  the  same 
democratic  faith  and  the  same  in- 
ternational hope  and  the  same  world 
purpose  hold  sway  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Gulf.  And  whatever  else  the 
war  lords  of  Europe  may  say,  it  can- 
not be  said  that  North  American  civ- 
ilized internationalism  was  wrought 
by  nations  of  the  lesser  breeds  or  the 
craven  heart. 

The  Excuses  for  W.\r. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  North 
.America  has  been  without  excuse  for 
war.  If  excuse  there  was  for  war 
anywhere  in  the  past  hundred  years, 
its  duplicate  might  have  been  found 
here.  If  any  nation  accepts  respon- 
sibility for  the  present  war  in  Eu- 
rope, causes  as  important  and  rea- 
sons as  valid  might  have  been  pre- 
sented by  the  United  States  or  by 
Canada  for  more  than  one  war  since 
the  century  of  peace  began.  .Again 
and  again  ([uestions  arose,  situations 
were  created,  tempers  were  aroused. 
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wliicli  in  any  otlicr  century  and  be- 
tween any  otlier  nations  would  liavc 
involved  the  excuse  of  national  honor 
and  the  lu'ctext  of  vital  interest,  the 
gauntlet  would  have  been  thrown 
down  and  war  would  have  been  on. 

Xeither  can  the  war  lords  arffue 
that  the  I'nited  States  and  Canada 
have  ke])t  the  ]>eace  because  of  the 
jiower  of  each  to  withstand  attack 
from  the  other.  . . . 'I'o  all  the  de- 
clared defense  policies  of  the  war  na- 
tion-^  of  Cnro])C  the  disarmed  inter- 
nationalism of  Xorth  America  offers 
straight  contradiction,  and  througdi 
a hundred  years  of  peace  these  two 
civilized  nations  have  given  the  pre- 
tensions of  Euro])e's  war  lords  the 
unflinching  and  trium])hant  lie. 

Amkkica  Achieved. 

Why,  then,  this  achievement  of 
Xorth  America  in  international  civ- 
ilization. while  on  other  continents 
nations  crouched  under  the  burdens 
of  their  wars  and  lingered  in  the  half 
barbarism  of  their  armed  peace  un- 
til their  civilization  collapsed  into 
war’s  inevitable  hell?  Why  Xorth 
America's  internationalism  ? . . . . 

Each  nation  is  a democracy,  but 
each  is  untrammeled  in  the  pursuit 
of  its  own  democratic  itleal,  living  its 
own  life,  loyal  to  its  own  history, 
cherishing  its  own  culture.  .And  yet 
each  is  conscious  of  contributing  a 
.vorthy  and  a necessary  quota  to  the 
common  life  and  higher  civilization 
of  the  continent.  Each  is  coming  to 
regard  the  other,  not  as  a conqietitor, 
but  as  a partner,  not  as  an  enemy, 
but  as  an  ally,  and  what  is  noblest  in 


the  nationalism  of  each  finds  its  frui- 
tion in  the  internationalism  of  both. 

The  Ixtekxationai.  AIind. 

I hit  more  potent  than  international 
self-interest,  more  unifying  than  in- 
ternational trade,  more  hopeful  than 
international  blood-affinities  is  the  de- 
velopment in  Xorth  America  of  the 
international  mind.  Throughout  its 
first  centur}'  of  history  the  American 
Kcqniblic  was  intensely  national  in  its 
political  thought  and  feeling.  ...  In 
both  countries,  heritors  together  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  impulse  and  of  the 
Celtic  strain,  there  was  exercised 
whenever  the  occasion  arose  the  li- 
censed frankness  of  hlood  relations. 

Out  deeper  than  all  these  shallow 
frettings  on  the  surface,  stronger 
than  the  local  currents  of  party  pas- 
sions, more  enduring  than  recollec- 
tions of  wrongs  received  or  of 
wrongs  inflicted,  there  is  being  de- 
veloped and  made  controlling,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada, 
indeed  among  the  democracies  of  the 
English-speaking  nations  the  world 
over,  the  international  mind.  We 
have  all  been  taught  to  think  nation- 
ally. The  nations  of  the  llritish  Em- 
jrire  have  been  expected  to  think  Im- 
perially. Hut  our  thinking  must  take 
a wider  sweep.  Events  have  proved 
that  no  emjiire  can  live  to  itself  and 
that  no  nation  can  stand  alone.  Xow 
all  the  nations  of  the  democratic 
tradition  are  beginning  to  think  in- 
ternationally. International  thinking 
means  international  good-will,  in- 
ternational partnership,  international 
peace.  The  two  free  nations  of 
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North  America,  with  their  civilized 
international  boundar}’  and  their  cen- 
tury of  peace,  lead  the  way.  As  no- 
where else  in  all  the  world  they  can 
face  the  now  vexed  problems  of  the 
world  situation  with  the  equipoise 
and  soberness  of  the  international 
mind. 

The  Partnerstiip  of  Nations. 

North  America,  in  its  hundred 
years  of  international  peace,  illus- 
trates for  all  the  continents  the 
world  idea  of  the  partnership  of  na- 
tions. . . . 

That  idea  of  the  partnership  of  na- 
tions the  United  States  and  Canada 
present  to  the  world  in  the  history  of 
North  America.  For  Europe  that 
idea,  and  the  eager  hope  of  it,  was 
given  voice  in  the  early  months  of 
the  war  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Britain,  when,  in  a memorable  ad- 
dress in  Dublin,  he  adopted  and  ex- 
pounded Gladstone's  great  dictum 
uttered  in  the  midst  of  the  war- 
tumults  of  1870.  “The  greatest  tri- 
umph of  our  time,”  said  Gladstone, 
“will  be  the  enthronement  of  the  idea 
of  public  right  as  the  governing  idea 
of  European  politics.” 

Essentiai.s  of  Peace. 

“The  idea  of  public  right — what 
does  it  mean  ?”  asks  Gladstone’s 
great  successor.  This  is  his  answer 
— an  answer  which  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  or  too  deeply  pon- 
dered, not  by  the  combatants  alone, 
but  by  all  who  care  for  the  progress 
of  the  world : 

“The  idea  of  public  right  means, 
first  and  foremost,  the  clearing  of 


the  ground  by  the  definite  repudia- 
tion of  militarism  as  the  governing 
factor  in  the  relation  of  States  and 
in  the  future  moulding  of  the  Euro- 
pean world. 

It  means,  next,  that  room  must 
be  found  and  kept  for  the  inde- 
pendent existence  and  the  free  devel- 
opment of  the  smaller  nationalities, 
each  with  a complete  consciousness 
of  its  own.  Belgium,  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Greece  and  the  Balkan  States — they 
must  be  recognized  as  having  exactly 
as  good  a title  as  their  more  pow- 
erful neighbors — more  powerful  in 
strength  and  in  wealth — to  a place 
in  the  sun. 

“And  it  means,  finally,  or  it  ought 
to  mean,  perhaps,  by  a slow  and 
gradual  process,  the  substitution  for 
force,  for  the  clash  of  competing  am- 
bitions, for  groupings  and  alliances 
and  a precarious  equipoise — the  sub- 
stitution for  all  of  these  of  a real 
European  partnership  based  on  the 
recognition  of  equal  rights,  and  es- 
tablished and  enforced  by  the  com- 
mon will.” 

No  saner,  stronger,  more  states- 
manlike words  have  been  uttered  in 
any  country  or  at  any  time  than  those 
three  sentences  on  the  essentials  of 
European  peace  by  one  of  the  very 
greatest  of  all  the  Prime  Ministers 
in  Great  Britain’s  history.  And  the 
words  which  immediately  followed 
add  point  and  emphasis  to  his  fore- 
cast of  “a  real  European  partner- 
ship.” 

“A  vear  ago  that  would  have 
sounded  like  a lEopian  idea.  It  is 
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probably  one  that  may  not  or  will  not 
be  realized  either  today  or  tomorrow, 
bnt  if  and  when  this  war  is  decided 
in  favor  of  the  allies  it  will  at  once 
come  within  the  range  and  heforc 
long  within  the  grasp  of  European 
statesmanship.” 

What  Europe  will  come  to  by  a 
waste  of  the  wealth  of  all  her  na- 
tions, through  a year  of  the  slaugh- 
ter of  millions  of  her  innocents,  and 
after  an  irrecoverable  impoverish- 
ment of  the  breed  of  all  her  great 
races,  North  America  has  attained, 
through  the  Divinity  that  for  a hun- 
dred years  has  shaped  the  farther 
ends  of  the  two  nations  composing 
the  North  American  civilization.  A 
real  partnership  of  the  nations! 

Partnership. 

....  That  is  the  word — a real 
partnership  of  the  nations!  The 
British  nations  among  themselves, 
and  the  world  over,  have  expressed 
that  idea,  and  in  days  to  come  will 
express  it  more  and  more  adetjuately 
in  the  great  commonwealth  of  free 
and  self-governing  peoples  that  live 
at  peace  under  one  flag,  the  nations 
of  the  Seven  Seas  that,  in  the  awful 
days  of  war,  join  hands  and  hearts  in 
defense  of  the  democratic  freedom 
which  has  made  them  one.  Already 
the  British  Empire  has  cast  off  its 
old  imperium  and  has  become  a com- 
monwealth. a real  partnership  of  na- 
tions. 

Partnership!  That  is  North 
America’s  word,  too.  Here,  not  un- 
der one  flag,  but  under  two,  not  with 
one  sovereign  Government,  but  with 
two,  and  almost  of  itself,  the  idea  of 


international  partnership  expresses 
itself  with  growing  distinctness  and 
emphasis.  In  spite  of  the  noisy  jin- 
goes on  both  sides,  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  come  to  think  and 
to  act  in  terms  of  North  American 
partnership.  When  we  rid  our  minds 
of  the  cant  phrases  of  false,  narrow 
and  outgrown  patriotism,  even  the 
jingoes  will  waken  up  in  the  morn- 
ing to  a larger  life  of  partnership 
and  peace. 

Partnership!  That  is  the  word  of 
the  coming  Pan-Americanism.  Not 
a thing  of  force  and  compulsion, 
either  among  themselves  or  for  the 
world,  but  a thing  of  freedom  for 
each  and  of  cooperation  for  all,  the 
real  Pan-Americanism  will  make  a 
place  in  the  sun  for  each  self-govern- 
ing republic  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, North  and  South  alike,  and 
with  them  will  stand  with  equal 
rights  and  responsibilities,  the  half 
continent  of  Canada,  itself  a partner 
at  once  in  Pan-America  and  in  Pan- 
Britannia. 

Partnership  ! World  partnership  ! 
That  is  the  objective,  the  motive,  the 
hope  that  never  fails.  The  life  of 
Britain,  as  Asquith  says,  must  be 
lived  in  the  real  European  partner- 
ship; the  life  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Canada  as  North  American 
partners  belongs  in  the  democracv  of 
the  whole  American  hemisphere ; 
life  of  all  free  nationalities  the  world 
over,  each  sovereign  in  its  own 
realm,  each  cooperant  with  all  the 
others  for  the  prosperity  of  each  and 
for  the  freedom  of  all — that  is  North 
America’s  vision ; that  is  North 
America’s  World  Idea. 


SlU 
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Annual  Survey  Presented  at  the  General  Alumni 
Meeting,  June  15,  1915 


iHE  college  year  1914-1.")  has 

I been  perhaps  the  most  event- 
ful  in  the  history  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  the  Annual  Survey  can 
hardly  do  more  than  call  the  roll  of 
its  events. 

The  survey  has  to  Ijegin  once 
more  with  the  record  of  loss  by  death 
in  the  Hoard  of  Trustees.  Two  most 
valuable  and  im])ortant  Trustees 
have  died  during-  the  year — Mr. 
Charles  AI.  Hall  and  Dr.  Dudley  P. 
Allen.  Following  so  soon  upon  the 
deaths  of  Air.  W.  N.  Gates,  Air.  L. 
H.  Severance,  and  Air.  J-  G.  W. 
Cowles,  their  loss  has  been  felt  all 
'the  more  deep!}-.  Both  men  gave  to 
the  College  not  only  gifts  of  money, 
but  of  time  and  thought  and  large 
personal  interest,  and  brought  to 
their  work  as  members  of  the  Board 
a keen  sense  of  college  values  and 
far-sighted  planning  for  the  growth 
of  the  College.  They  were  rarely 
equip])ecl  for  their  service  as  Trus- 
tees. and  it  will  be  difficult  indeed  to 
supply  their  places  in  the  Board. 

At  their  meeting,  on  June  14,  the 
Trustees  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
created  bj'  the  death  of  Air.  J.  G.  W. 
Cowles,  Air.  William  P.  Palmer  of 
the  American  Steel  & Wire  Com- 
panv  of  Cleveland,  anrl  Afr.  Lucien 
T,  Warner  of  the  class  of  1898.  to 
succeed  Air.  Charles  Al.  Hall.  Dr. 


Allen's  successor  will  be  chosen  by 
the  Alumni. 

The  chang-es  in  the  Faculty  arc 
practically  all  of  the  normal  sort,  an.'l 
fewer  than  usual.  Two  members  of 
the  Faculty  are  retiring  from  active 
scn'icc:  Miss  Lucretia  Celestia  Wat- 
tles. after  forty-four  years  of  work 
of  high  qualit}'  as  a teacher  of  piano- 
forte, and  Afr.  John  Fisher  Peck, 
after  thirty-five  years  of  service  in 
connection  with  Oberlin  Academy, 
and  after  twenty-five  years’  service 
as  associate  professor  of  Greek  and 
twenty-two  years  as  Principal  of  the 
Academy.  Aliss  Wattles  has  had  a 
verv  large  and  important  place  in  the 
work  of  the  Conservatory  during  al! 
the  years  of  its  existence,  for  she  was 
a student  at  the  opening  of  that 
school,  and  there  are,  I suppose,  very 
few  ])eople  in  the  country  who  have 
had  a larger  part  in  the  creation  of 
high  standards  in  musical  education 
in  America  than  has  Aliss  Wattles. 
Professor  Peck's  long  connection 
with  the  Acadeiuy,  too,  has  made 
him  an  important,  and,  for  the  larger 
part  of  the  period,  of  course,  the 
leading  factor  in  the  work  of  the 
Acadeni}',  and  he  has  touched  very 
closely  the  life  of  a large  number  of 
voung  people  during  these  many 
yeans.  The  best  wishes  of  the  Col- 
lege follow  these  teachers  in  their 
retirement  from  its  active  service. 
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Tlicro  are  returning  to  octree  leork 
next  year  after  leaves  of  absence, 
I’rofessor  Abbott  of  the  depaiiment 
of  Cierni/an,  Trofessor  Fullerton  of 
the  Old  Testament  deixartmcnt  of  the 
Seminary,  I’rofessor  Miller  of  the 
department  of  education,  Dean  b'itch. 
Associate  Professor  Sinclair  and  In- 
structor Carr  of  the  department  of 
Mathematics,  and  Instructor  Aldrich 
of  the  Enf>-lish  department.  The  Col- 
lette will  "ladly  welcome  hack  to  ser- 
vice all  these  teachers.  Fortunately 
the  leaves  of  absences  for  next  year 
do  not  have  to  he  so  numerous. 

The  most  important  promotions — 
all  richly  deserved — are  the  perma- 
nent appointment  of  Profes.sor  Rob- 
ert A.  Piudington  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Zoology,  of  Professor 
Charles  G.  Rogers  as  professor  of 
Comparative  Physiology,  of  Pro- 
fessor David  R.  IMoore  as  professor 
of  IModern  and  Mediaeval  History, 
of  i^^r.  James  C.  l\rcCullough  as  as- 
sociate professor  of  Chemistry,  and 
of  Mrs.  Charlotte  Demuth  Williams 
as  Instructor  in  Violin  in  the  Con- 
servatory. Associate  Professor  Al- 
derfer  is  promoted  to  the  full  pro- 
fessorship of  Organ. 

In  the  new  appointments  the  most 
important  changes  are  the  transfer 
of  the  work  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
P)ureau  of  Appointments  from  Mr. 
Rohn  to  Professor  Lord,  on  account 
of  the  increasing  demands  on  Mr. 
Pohn's  time,  as  ,\ssistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident : and  the  appointment  of  an  ad- 
ditional Instructor  of  Physical  Train- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
crea.sed  outdoor  facilities  afforded 


by  the  new  athletic  field,  and  to  fur- 
ther develop  intramural  athletics  and 
the  outdoor  life  of  the  students.  The 
])lacc  of  Miss  Currier  as  Reference 
Librarian,  who  retired  after  four  and 
one-half  years  of  admirable  service 
in  that  ]30sition,  has  been  filled  by 
tbe  api)ointment  of  Miss  Thirza  E. 
Grant.  Miss  Grant  is  a graduate  of 
Oberlin  College  of  the  class  of  1907, 
and  also  of  the  Western  Reserve  Li- 
brary School,  and  has  had  further 
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Study  in  the  New  York  State  Library 
School,  and  exi)erience  as  Librarian 
at  the  Ypsilanti  Normal  School. 

The  inner  life  of  the  College  has 
been  marked  by  a very  successful 
year  on  the  part  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Women’s  League,  fully  de- 
scribed at  the  last  Alumni  meeting. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  this 
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League  shares  with  the  Faculty  tlie 
oversight  of  all  matters  concerning 
the  women  of  the  institution.  The 
work  of  the  Honor  Courts  has  been 
especially  emphasized  during  the 
year  under  review,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  ends  they  seek  put  be- 
fore the  students  with  unusual  care. 
The  whole  year  has  shown  an  in- 
creased degree  of  cooperation  be- 
tween students  and  Faculty  in  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  College.  Dean 
Cole  has  carried  a heavy  load  in  try- 
ing to  combine  the  main  responsi- 
bility for  the  offices  of  both  the  Dean 
of  the  College  and  tire  Dean  of  Col- 
lege Men,  and  has  dealt  most  frank- 
ly and  successfully  with  the  men  on 
both  the  difficult  regulations  concern- 
ing fraternities  and  the  use  of  to- 
bacco. 

In  order  to  call  out  more  com- 
pletely the  particularly  able  and  bril- 
liant students,  who  can  readily  carry 
more  work  than  the  ordinary  stu- 
dent, the  College  Faculty  have  made 
plans  for  a system  of  honor  courses 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  stu- 
dents to  do  a distinctly  larger 
amount  of  work  of  high  quality  and 
take  their  degree  at  graduation  with 
honors  in  the  particular  field  of  their 
specialization.  The  College  was  al- 
ready giving  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  students  of  lower  and  medium 
rank,  and  with  this  provision  it  is 
hoped  that  the  needs  of  the  abler 
students  can  be  equally  well  met. 

The  inner  work  of  the  College  has 
in  many  respects  gone  forward  with 
gratifying  success.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  get  the  natural  results  of  the 


recent  study  of  the  tests  of  efficiency 
as  applied  to  the  various  sides  of  the 
college  life,  and  special  needs  at  vari- 
ous points  have  been  increasingly  met. 
The  College  is  distinctly  aiming  to 
better  the  quality  of  its  work  at  every 
point,  and  to  make  its  appeal  to 
young  men  and  women  who  are  in 
dead  earnest  in  education,  and  who 
are  prepared  unmistakably  to  devote 
themselves  primarily  to  their  main 
task  of  study.  It  does  not  forget 
that  college  life  ought  to  be  many- 
sided,  but  it  does  not  intend  to  har- 
bor those  who  will  not  make  earnest 
use  of  the  best  opportunities  that  the 
College  can  afford  them. 

The  Theological  Seminary  — ac- 
cording to  the  Yale  Alumni  Review 
now  standing  in  a class  by  itself  as 
a strictly  theological  graduate  school 
— has  felt  during  the  year  the  gains 
of  its  high  standard  in  the  presence 
of  a student  body  of  unusual  quality 
and  in  the  marked  esprit  de  corps  of 
the  whole  department.  The  Seminary 
graduated  the  largest  class  in  its  his- 
tory--nineteen — and  sends  five  of 
them  to  foreign  missionary  service. 

The  limitation  of  numbers  in  the 
College  department  has  been  work- 
ing well,  and  the  Conservatory  Coun- 
cil now  join  in  recommending  a sim- 
ilar limitation  in  the  Conservatory 
of  Music.  Their  recommendation  is 
that  in  that  department — in  which  all 
students  are  now  of  college  rank — 
the  numbers  be  kept  essentially  as  at 
present:  that  is,  confined  to  four 
hundred  students  enrolled  strictly  in 
that  department.  It  will  be  serving 
other  students  also  who  have  their 
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cliicf  work  in  other  departments,  but 
the  enrolment  in  the  Conservatory 
proper  will  be  limited  to  four  hun- 
dred. This  limitation  of  numbers  is 
recommended  for  two  reasons : first, 
because,  on  account  of  the  almost 
private  work  of  conservatory  stu- 
dents, the  number  of  teachers  in  the 
Conservatory  Faculty  increases  much 
more  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  students  than  in  other  de- 
partments, and  if  the  general  funds 
of  the  College  are  to  be  drawn  on  for 
later  increases  in  salaries  in  the  Con- 
servatory, it  seems  desirable  not  un- 
duly to  increase  the  number  of  such 
instructors.  A second  reason  is,  that 
the  Conservatory  naturally  draws  al- 
most wholly  upon  women,  and  it  is 
felt  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  make 
the  disproportion  of  women  in  the 
college  as  a whole  still  larger.  This 
limitation  will  enable  the  Conserva- 
tory to  sift  its  enrolment  even  more 
carefully  than  heretofore. 

The  College  Secretary’s  office  has 
been  handling  very  effectively,  under 
the  special  direction  of  Assistant 
Secretary  Wirkler,  the  correspond- 
ence with  prospective  Academy  stu- 
dents, and  there  is  fair  prospect  of 
distinct  gains  in  the  Academy  enrol- 
ment. The  Quinquennial  has  been 
another  extra  task  for  the  Secre- 
tary’s office  for  the  present  year. 
There  has  been  a month’s  delay  be- 
cause many  Alumni  have  been  so 
slow  in  giving  the  needed  data,  but 
the  Quinquennial  is  now  promised 
for  about  July  1st. 

T think  the  College  as  a whole  has 
seldom  had  a year  in  which  its  life 
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has  been  more  wholesome  and  help- 
ful than  during  the  year  under  re- 
view. AVork  in  all  departments  has 
gone  forward  with  genuine  success. 
The  work  of  the  Christian  Associa- 
tions has  been  thoughtfully  planned, 
and  has  secured  the  support  of  large 
numbers  from  the  student  body.  The 
contribution  on  Shansi  Day  much 
surpassed  the  highest  previous  rec- 
ord, amounting  to  over  $3500. 

The  material  gains  during  the 
year  have,  as  you  all  know,  been 
quite  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Much  has  been  done  in  forward- 
ing tbe  general  plans  for  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  of  the  College,  of 
which  more  will  be  said  in  the  paper 
on  the  Significance  of  Mr.  Flail’s  be- 
quest. Mr.  Hall’s  special  gift  of  more 
than  $20,000  for  the  Campus  has 
added  much  to  its  beauty,  as  you  can 
all  bear  witness.  The  results  are 
most  satisfactory.  The  new  athletic 
fields  for  the  men  have  been  devel- 
oped, so  far  as  funds  would  allow,  by 
an  expenditure  of  about  $30,000.  But 
this  expenditure  has  meant  that  the 
Athletic  Association  has  had  to  go 
into  debt  for  about  half  this  sum  to 
carry  the  improvements  as  far  as 
they  have  been  carried.  The  foun- 
dation work  has  been  thoroughly  ac- 
complished, $25,000  to  $30,000  more 
should  be  spent  on  these  grounds  be- 
fore the  full  plans  can  be  realized. 
These  fields,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, are  not  simply  for  Var- 
sity teams,  but  for  the  use  of  all  the 
men  in  different  sports.  With  the 
completion  of  the  Administration 
Building  it  has  been  possible  to  make 
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much  more  attractive  the  grounds  in 
the  Cliapel  Square.  The  grading 
around  the  Administration  Huilding 
and  in  front  of  the  Men's  lUiilding, 
the  removal  of  the  old  Administra- 
tion Building,  the  laying  of  a cinder 
walk  and  driveway  from  West  Col- 
lege Street  to  West  Lorain  Street, 
running  just  back  of  the  Men's  Gym- 
nasium, the  provision  for  outdoor  ex- 
ercise for  the  men  iir  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  Gymnasium,  all  be- 
long to  the  record  of  the  present 
year. 

Two  scientific  department.s — Bot- 
any and  Geology — have  been  pro- 
vided with  adequate  and  well 
equipped  laboratories  that  it  is  hoped 
may  meet  the  more  pressing  needs 
of  these  departments  for  perhaps  ten 
years  to  come.  The  buildings  are 
frame  buildings,  not  the  stone  build- 
ings that  we  hope  ultimately  will  be 
provided  for  those  departments,  but 
they  have  been  put  in  good  condition 
for  meeting  the  regular  demands  of 
pupils  and  teachers  in  those  depart- 
ments. It  was  felt  wise  to  put 
enough  money  into  these  two  build- 
ings, to  be  sure  that  we  were  not  al- 
lowing the  quality  of  the  work  in 
either  department  to  suffer.  Later 
we  hope  the  better  stone  buildings 
may  come. 

The  most  important  building  event 
of  tbe  year  was  the  completion  of  the 
Administration  Building,  (of  which  I 
have  previously  written  at  length) 
erected  in  honor  of  General  Jacob 
D.  Cox,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Alumni  of  the  College,  and 
for  .so  long  a member  of  its  Board 
of  Trustees.  Mr.  Cass  Gilbert  is  the 


architect  of  the  building,  and  it  is 
not  only  beautiful,  but  is  proving 
most  satisfactory  in  its  use.  Distinc- 
tion is  added  to  it  by  the  two  lu- 
nettes in  its  vestibule,  painted  bv  Mr. 
Kenyon  Cox  in  honor  of  his  father 
and  mother.  The  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  Alumni  should  be  called 
to  these  masterly  paintings.  The 
building  was  opened  February  10th. 
After  twelve  years  in  the  old  resi- 
dence on  West  College  Street,  the 
administrative  force  cannot  be  thank- 
ful enough  for  the  new  and  commo- 
dious quarters  afforded  in  this  ideal 
Administration  Building. 

The  splendid  new  Chapel  organ, 
built  by  the  Skinner  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, was  dedicated  March  12th.  It 
cost  installed  about  $26,000.  It  is  the 
gift  of  iMr.  Frederick  Norton  Fin- 
ney and  of  Air.  Charles  AI.  Flail,  and 
has  been  eagerly  anticipated  by  both 
students  and  Faculty.  It  is  a great 
pleasure  to  have  the  help  of  so  fine 
an  organ  in  the  regular  Chapel  ser- 
vice. With  it,  it  has  been  found  pos- 
sible already  to  much  enrich  at  vari- 
ous points  this  daily  service  of  the 
College. 

Air.  Gilbert’s  plans  for  the  iiczv 
Aif  Building  have  been  completed 
during  the  year  and  are  highly  satis- 
factory. Alany  studies  were  made  to 
solve  the  several  difficult  problems 
involved  in  this  building,  and  the 
final  outcome  justifies  the  time  and 
labor  spent.  Mr.  Gilbert  himself  has 
spoken  warmly  of  the  help  rendered 
bv  Dr.  Allen  in  frequent  consulta- 
tions over  these  plans,  and  it  is  a 
])leasure  to  know  that  Dr.  .Mien 
heartily  approved  of  the  final  design 
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adopted.  Tlie  Iniilding  provide.'^  for 
a large  .sculpture  hall,  a large  picture 
gallery,  two  smaller  galleries,  an  art 
library  room,  two  class  rooms,  a 
class  exhibition  room,  several  studio 
rooms,  and  various  subsidiary  rooms. 
It  will  be  a beautiful  building  in 
every  jiarticular.  The  original  esti- 
mate for  the  building  was  -iUS.I.OOO, 
but  when  bids  were  taken  it  was 
found  that  the  lowest  called  for  about 
()()()  more.  This  was  a serious 
concern : for  to  scale  the  building 
down  to  'an\'  such  e.xtent  meant,  that 
the  full  needs  to  be  jirovided  for  in 
the  building  could  not  be  met,  and 
that  much  of  the  l)eauty  of  the  build- 
ing must  be  sacrificed.  In  this  emer- 
gency Mrs.  Dudley  P.  Allen  came  to 
the  rescue. 

Recognizing  Dr.  Allen’s  great  in- 
terest in  this  building,  and  indeed  in 
the  whole  art  side  of  Oberlin’s  life 
fthe  first  art  photographs  the  College 
ever  bad  came  from  Dr.  .Allen  when 
be  was  still  a student  in  Harvard 
Medical  School),  realizing  the  great 
beauty  of  Air.  Gilbert’s  plans  and  de- 
siring not  to  see  them  in  any  way 
curtailed,  feeling  the  peculiar  appro- 
priateness of  this  beautiful  Art  Build- 
ing as  a memorial  to  Dr.  Allen,  Airs. 
.Allen — I have  the  great  pleasure  of 
now  announcing — has  pledged  $1G5,- 
onn.  including  Dr.  .Allen’s  previous 
pledge  of  $25,000,  to  provide  for  the 
entire  construction  of  the  building 
and  allowin.g  all  the  other  funds  pre- 
viously pledged  for  the  building  to  be 
elsewhere  applied.  I cannot  say  how 
happy  and  grateful  I am  to  have  this 
admirable  building  made  possible. 


and  especially  to  have  it  take  tlie  form 
of  so  api^ropriate  and  s|)lendid  a me- 
morial to  a man  of  such  rare  gifts 
and  one  so  honored  and  beloved.  Fhc 
building  is  to  be  called  "The  Dudley 
Peter  .Allen  Alemorial  Art  Building.” 
Air.  John  L.  Severance,  a brother 
of  Airs.  .Allen’s,  of  the  class  of  1S85, 
and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a,grees 
to  be  responsible  for  the  entire  site 
of  the  building,  bis  previous  pledge 
of  $25. 000  toward  the  building  to  be 
a])plied  to  this  purpose  so  far  as  it 
will  go.  A number  of  properties  are 
involved  in  the  site,  as  the  building 
needs  to  be  placed  well  back  from 
both  North  Alain  and  East  Lorain 
Streets.  For  the  furnishing  of  the 
building  Air.  L.  H.  Severance’s  fund, 
given  before  his  death  for  art  ]nir- 
poses  and  now  amounting  to  about 
$7,000,  is  to  be  applied.  For  the  en- 
dowment of  the  building'  there  will 
be  available  the  Kora  Barnes  fund  of 
$10,000,  given  some  years  ago  for  art 
purposes,  and  the  present  $10,000 
endowment  for  the  Olney  Art  Col- 
lection, which  will  be  finely  housed 
in  this  building.  The  anonymous 
donor  of  $40,000  for  the  .Art  Build- 
ing will  probably  also  be  willing  to 
have  his  gift  applied  on  endowment 
of' the  building.  If  so.  we  shall  have 
the  rare  satisfaction  of  having  a 
building  for  which  site,  construction, 
furnishing  and  endowment  are  all 
fully  provided  beforehand.  Every 
colle.ge  administrator  will  know  how 
much  that  means.  Aluch  more  en- 
dowment for  the  building  could,  of 
course,  be  used  to  advantage,  in  the 
purchase  of  art  objects,  and  I am 
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especially  anxious  that  endowment 
may  later  come  for  a chair  in  the 
History  and  Appreciation  of  Art,  to 
enable  the  College  to  make  full  use 
of  this  splendid  building  and  its  col- 
lections, for  opening  to  its  students 
the  esthetic  values  of  art  in  its  vari- 
ous forms. 

The  greatest  single  event  of  the 
year,  of  course,  has  been  Mr.  Hall’s 
great  bequest  of  nearly  three  million 
dollars,  in  gifts  of  land  for  arbore- 
tum and  forestry  and  park  purposes, 
in  gifts  of  valuable  art  objects,  in  the 
gift  of  $.500,000  for  a great  auditor- 
ium, and  of  $100,000  for  endowment 
of  this  building,  in  a gift  of  $200,000 
for  the  endowment  of  the  campus 
and  other  college  grounds,  and  of  the 
arboretum,  forest  reserve  and  park, 
and  the  peculiarly  gratifying  gift  of 
approximately  two  million  dollars  for 
endowment  purposes. 

Other  most  welcome  gifts  of  the 
year  include  an  annuity  and  residu- 
ary gift  by  will  of  .$11,250  for  en- 
dowment from  Mrs.  Tose  Prunty 
Firestone,  a member  of  the  class  of 
1.S57:  a bequest  from  iMrs.  Frances 
Thompson  McCoy,  also  enrolled  with 
the  class  of  1S57,  of  over  .$4500;  a 
pledge  of  $10,000  from  Mr.  Andrew 
Flale  Noah  of  .\kron  for  scholarship 
funds ; $.5,000  from  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Warner  for  loan  funds  in  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  or  for  other  pur- 
poses of  the  department  if  later  pre- 
ferred : the  designation  of  a previous 
gift  of  $5,000  from  Mrs.  Grace  Sher- 
wood Trumbull  for  a Harrows  IMe- 
morial  .Scholarship  fund,  and  other 


gifts  for  special  student  aid  for  cur- 
rent use,  amounting  to  considerably 
over  $1,000,  including  a gift  of  $500 
from  Mr.  Charles  W.  Seiberling  of 
Akron.  Mr.  Amos  C.  Miller  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  has  also  given 
durin,g  the  year  $1500  for  funds  for 
student  aid.  Professor  M.  M.  Met- 
calf has  continued  his  contribution 
to  the  department  of  Zo6Io,gy  by  a 
gift  of  $500 : $1700  has  been  paid 
in  during  the  year  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  pledge  of  $2500  of 
the  class  of  1889. 

The  1915  class  gift  for  the  year 
has  completed  the  $1200  necessary 
for  the  peal  of  bells  given  by 
the  classes  of  1913-14-15-lfi.  The 
classes  of  1917  and  1918  have  voted 
to  ,give  the  funds  necessary  for  the 
clockwork  to  ring  the  peal.  The  Me- 
neely  Company  have  agreed  to  see 
that  the  harmony  of  the  bells  is 
wholly  satisfactory  before  they  have 
finished  with  them.  The  peal  will 
add  an  element  of  daily  interest  to 
the  college  life.  The  hearty  thanks 
of  the  College  are  due  to  all  the 
friends  who  have  thus  had  the  in- 
terests of  the  College  in  mind  during 
the  year. 

May  I say  once  more  in  closing, 
that  the  College  has  particularly  val- 
ued the  .gifts  that  have  come  to  it 
through  the  Living  Endowment  Un- 
ion, whose  funds  for  the  present 
year  have  been  devoted  to  scholar- 
ship funds, — a point  where  the  need 
is  verv  great  indeed. 

Henry  CnuRcnTrx  King. 
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The  Significance  of  Mr.  Hall’s  Bequest  for  the  College 

PRESIDENT  HENRY  CHURCHILL  KING 


The  Auditorium  and  the  En- 
dowment. 

I.  The  Auditorium. 

HE  will  of  Mr.  Hall  pro- 
vides $500,000  for  an  au- 
ditorium ( including'  an 
organ)  to  be  erected  in 
memory  of  his  mother, 
and  $100,000  for  its  en- 
dowment. Concerning  his  desire 
to  build  for  Oberlin  College  a great 
and  artistic  auditorium  that  might 
hear  comparison  with  the  great 
auditorium  at  the  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  i\Ir.  Hall  repeatedly 
spoke  to  me.  I think  there  can  he 
no  doubt  of  his  peculiar  interest  in 
this  project.  It  is  one  of  the  things 
about  which  he  gives  explicit  direc- 
tion in  his  will,  and  he  there  ex- 
presses his  hope  that  the  auditorium 
may  count  educationally  for  both  col- 
lege and  community. 

Aside  from  his  own  deep  interest 
in  the  erection  of  a splendid  auditor- 
ium, and  his  specific  provision  for  it, 
there  seems  to  me  ,special  appropri- 
ateness in  putting  a part  of  this  great 
beriuest  of  Mr,  Hall’s  into  a com- 
manding building,  that  shall  be  a per- 
petual and  outstanding  reminder  of 
his  great  and  unique  donation.  The 
situation  calls  for  such  a conspicuous 
reminder,  even  if  he  had  not  himself 
made  it  possible. 

What  then  can  such  a building 
mean  to  the  College  and  to  the  com- 
munity? Details  are  entirely  left  to 


the  discretion  of  the  Trustees.  1 can 
only  sav  what  I have  been  dreaming 
of,  in  connection  with  such  a build- 
ing. I have  hoped  it  might  furnish 
three  things:  an  auditorium,  acoust- 
ically satisfactory,  seating  about  four 
thousand ; beneath  that  a banquet  hall 
that  would  give  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  our  Alumni  dinners  in  one 
room;  and  a fully  furnished  theatre 
to  seat  not  more  than  eight  hundred. 

As  to  the  auditorium  proper,  it  is 
not  generally  recognized  that  even 
the  Chapel  does  not  nearly  meet  the 
demands  for  space  at  commencement 
time.  After  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  Faculty,  special  guests,  the 
Junior  Class,  and  the  Seniors  and 
their  friends,  there  are  less  than  five 
hundred  further  seats  available  to  be 
assigned  to  all  others.  For  some 
years  we  have  not  been  able  to  give 
seats  to  any  former  students  who 
were  not  graduates,  or  to  any  citi- 
zens, and  for  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises have  been  obliged  even  to  re- 
fuse many  Alumni.  Many  must  be 
omitted  whom  we  would  gladly  in- 
vite. The  great  college  convocations, 
then,  could  make  good  use  of  such  a 
larger  auditorium. 

I have  hoped,  too,  that  such  an 
enlarged  auditorium,  built  with  care- 
ful reference  to  its  acoustics,  would 
enable  the  College  to  become  a cen- 
ter of  popular  education  to  the  whole 
region  about,  to  an  extent  not  now 
possible.  Elyria  and  Wellington  arc 
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not  further  removed  in  time  hv  the 
electric  railway  and  the  automobile, 
than  many  suburbs  of  a city  from  the 
city.  W'ilb  larger  numbers,  too,  still 
more  popular  prices  could  be  estab- 
lished. Exceptional  courses  of  lec- 
tures and  concerts  could  be  thus  put 
within  the  reach  of  much  larger  num- 
bers here  and  elsewhere.  The  pro- 
posed location  of  the  auditorium  is 
particularly  favorable  for  this  larger 
educational  service. 

Such  an  auditorium,  too,  might 
enable  the  town  and  the  College  to 
invite  the  presence  of  various  state 
and  national  conventions  of  educa- 
tional and  social  significance,  to  the 
mutual  profit  of  both  Oberlin  and  its 
visitors.  It  is  rpiite  conceivable  that 
the  town  might  become,  in  this  wav. 
a marked  educational  center  in  cjuite 
a new  sense. 

I have  myself  dared  to  dream, 
though  I hold  no  one  else  bound  by 
my  dream,  that  the  great  auditorium, 
with  appropriate  surrounding  rooms, 
might  become  the  center  of  something 
like  a real  community  church,  where 
the  full  power  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious forces  of  the  town  might  be 
felt.  I would  not  ask  the  present 
churches  to  give  up  their  separate  or- 
ganizations or  denominational  con- 
nections. Their  benevolences  could 
still  go  to  their  present  destination. 
Rut  there  might  he  a union  of  all 
that  would  make  possible  a more 
varied  and  more  particularly  adapted 
ministry — a kind  of  cathedral  staff, 
that  would  avoid  duplication  and 
waste  and  would  better  meet  the 
manv-sided  needs  of  the  town  and 
its  surrounding  districts,  and  show 


what  at  least  a united  Protestantism 
could  do  in  a town  the  size  of  01>er- 
lin,  as  well  as  in  a smaller  country 
community. 

Undoubtedly  there  arc  difficulties 
and  objections  to  such  a plan.  But 
I am  not  convinced  that  they  are  in- 
su])erable,  if  the  union  organization 
had  reasonable  plasticity  and  adapta- 
tion. In  any  case,  the  auditorium 
would  make  it  possible  to  carry  still 
further  such  plans  as  those  for  the 
Lenten  union  services  in  which  the 
churches  have  come  together  the  last 
two  years.  Mr.  Hall's  will  explicitly 
allows  such  a use  of  the  auditorium 
by  the  churches,  at  simply  the  cost 
of  running  expenses. 

If  the  idea  of  one  great  commu- 
nity church  proves  not  feasible,  I 
wish  that  the  First  and  Second  Con- 
gregational churches  might  consider 
uniting  in  this  auditorium,  not  for 
economy’s  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  highest  and  largest  effectiveness. 
I believe  that  such  .a  church  could  be 
made  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
effective  in  the  country,  ensuring  the 
enthusiasm  of  large  numbers  and 
varied  resources,  and  getting  rid  of 
all  embarrassing  rivalry  between  the 
two.  In  such  a union  I would  keep 
the  First  Church  building  and  the 
James  Brand  House  for  use  for 
smaller  gatherings.  The  old  idea 
that  there  was  a kind  of  fixed  limit 
to  the  size  of  a church  was  naturally 
connected  with  the  plan  of  a single 
pastor,  with  possibly  one  assistant. 
It  may  be  douljtful  whether  we  ought 
not  to  have  outgrown  that  whole  con- 
ception. and  have  awakened  to  the 
thought  of  a much  larger,  more  con- 
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limiously  active  ami  more  a^tiressive 
org-anization  tliat  can  call  out  such  an 
enthusiastic  supitort  as  could  hardly 
J>e  expected  umlcr  the  other  concep- 
tion. 

So  much  for  the  auditorium 
proiter. 

The  banquet  hall  of  which  1 have 
spoken  would  he  used  to  advantage 
not  only  for  Alumni  dinners,  hut  for 
the  accommodation  of  such  educa- 
tional and  .social  conventions  as  it 
was  suggested  the  auditorium  might 
attract.  There  is  no  ])lace  now  avail- 
able where  all  the  Alumni  dinner 
guests  can  he  served  together.  We 
have  in  late  years  had  to  .send  the 
more  recent  classes  to  a separate 
room  for  their  dinner.  Moreover, 
improvising  the  gymnasium  into  a 
dining  hall  every  year  lays  a very 
heavy  load  each  year  upon  the  Fac- 
ulty Committee  in  charge.  It  would 
lx?  a great  gain  in  many  directions, 
if  there  were  some  permanent  place, 
properly  equipped,  where  all  such 
large  banquets  could  he  conveniently 
served. 

.\s  to  the  theatre,  all  the  best  au- 
thorities seem  to  he  agreed  that  the 
ideal  theatre  today  should  not  attempt 
to  seat  more  than  eight  hundred, 
making  it  possible  for  the  play  to  he 
presented  with  naturalness,  and  yet 
to  he  heard  by  all  in  attendance,  and 
the  finer  points  of  the  jrresentation 
not  lost  for  any.  Such  a theatre, 
suitably  and  permanently  equipped, 
would,  first  of  all.  afford  a much  bet- 
ter place  than  any  now  available  for 
the  plays  which  our  own  students 
wouhi  present  under  the  au.spices  of 
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the  Dramatic  .Association.  There 
would  he  saving  in  time  and  in  ex- 
pense,  and  decided  gain  in  effective- 
ness. It  should  he  said  that  there  is 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  College 
])articularly  to  increase  the  number 
of  student  plays,  for  they  are  inevit- 
ably e.x])ensive  of  time  and  effort: 
hut  only  to  make  as  good  as  i)ossihle 
those  that  are  given. 

In  the  second  jdace,  such  a theatre 
would  enable  Oherlin  to  see  more 
plays  of  a high  order.  These,  too, 
would  he  brought  in  under  the  aus- 
pices of  our  own  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation. Oherlin's  location  on  the 
through  line  between  Cleveland  and 
t hicago,  gives  it  a real  advantage  in 
securing  ])laying  comjtanies  for  a 
single  day.  Some  of  the  l>e.st  ■ of 
these  companies,  too,  have  particu- 
larly appreciated  the  kind  of  hearing 
Oherlin  gives  them.  Under  such 
conditions  we  ought  to  he  able  to  get 
about  as  near  an  approach  to  the  ideal 
theatre, — such  as,  for  example.  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Sheldon  has  been  desir- 
ing.— as  is  humanly  possible.  We 
cannot  simi)ly  ignore  the  drama  or 
the  dramatic  instinct  in  human  na- 
ture. We  need  to  use  them  both  for 
high  educational  ends,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  such  a theatre  as  I have 
suggested  in  this  building  would 
bring  all  this  within  reach. 

It  is  ])ossihle  that  a part  of  the 
income  of  the  $100,000  endowment 
for  the  building  might  be  legitimately 
used  to  broaden  the  educational  use 
of  the  building  for  lectures,  concerts 
and  plays  alike. 
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II.  The  Endowment. 

lleside.^  the  $100,000  endowment 
for  the  auditorium,  and  the  $200,000 
endowment  for  the  grounds  of  the 
college  and  the  arboretum,  and  for- 
est reserve,  of  which  Ih'ofessor  Gro- 
ver has  spoken,  Mr.  llall's  will  pro- 
vides the  equivalent  of  a general  en- 
dowment from  securities  having  par 
value  of  approximately  $2,000,000 — 
not  available  for  the  Theological 
Seminary,  and  $1,000,000  of  it  con- 
ditioned on  clearing  the  campus  of 
buildings.  Our  main  question  today 
is : What  can  this  endowment  accom- 
plish? It  is  fitting  and  it  is  import- 
ant that  the  Alumni  of  the  College 
should  see  just  the  range  of  possi- 
bilities under  this  endowment,  for  we 
are  not  trydng  to  conceal  facts,  but  to 
reveal  them. 

Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that 
no  one  is  responsible  but  myself  for 
what  I am  now  to  say, — not  the 
Trustees,  nor  the  Prudential  Com- 
mittee, nor  the  Council.  I am  simply 
to  try  to  tell  you  what  the  possibil- 
ities seem  to  me  to  be.  No  one  else 
is  committed.  In  a word,  one  may 
say  that  this  great  bequest  does  not 
tempt  us  to  try  to  become  a univer- 
sity. r>ut  we  do  aim  to  he  as  good 
a college  as  can  be  made.  In  that 
ambition,  we  do  not  expect  to  take 
the  dust  of  any  institution. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  said 
that  the  $200,000  endowment  for  the 
care  of  the  grounds  is  none  too  much 
for  the  objects  for  which  it  is  speci- 
fied. It  is  even  not  unlikely  that  the 
income  from  that  fund  will  need  to 


lie  supplemented  from  the  general 
hndget. 

In  the  second  place,  as  indicated, 
the  will  commits  the  College  to  clear- 
ing the  cam])us  of  buildings,  though 
it  apparently  allows  fifteen  years  to 
bring  that  fully  to  pass. 

In  the  third  place,  the  will  and 
Mr.  Hall’s  previous  gifts  and  ex- 
pressed desire,  evidently  evinced  the 
hope  for  the  final  clearing  of  the  en- 
tire east  side  of  North  Main  Street 
opposite  the  campus.  If  the  campus 
were  cleared  of  buildings,  and  noth- 
ing done  on  the  east  side  of  Alain 
Street,  it  was  obvious  that  the  per- 
manent outlook  toward  the  cast  was 
going  to  be  far  from  ideal,  to  say 
the  least.  Air.  Hall  proposed,  there- 
fore, the  complete  clearing  of  the  east 
side.  Now  it  will  be  seen  that  A'lr. 
Hall’s  whole  plan,  though  finally 
much  the  most  satisfactory,  is  a de- 
cidedlv  expensive  one  to  work  nut. 
For  it  will  involve  the  cost  of  clear- 
ing awa}^  or  moving  all  buildings  on 
the  campus,  of  providing  elsewhere 
for  the  needs  now  met  by  Spear  and 
French  and  Society  Halls,  of  clear- 
ing awav  all  buildings  on  the  east 
side  : and  of  carrying  out  what  it  fell 
to  the  College  to  do  in  completing 
the  plans  for  the  hotel  and  civic  cen- 
ter at  the  south  end  of  the  east  side. 
Obviously  all  that  cannot  be  quickh 
met. 

For  the  purchase  of  lands  on  the 
east  side.  Air.  Hall  gave  $.50,000  be- 
fore his  death,  and  the  will  cx- 
I’lresses  the  desire  that  the  atiditor- 
ium  be  placed  about  the  middle  of 
that  side.  Alnch  of  the  property  in- 
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volved  has  now  l)cen  secured  by  the 
ColIe,c;-e.  Whetlier  tlie  entire  site  can 
be  finally  eleared  in  the  interests  of 
the  j^eneral  plan,  of  the  i\rt  lUiild- 
iiyef.  of  the  auditorium,  and  of  the 
pro])Osed  civic  center  at  the  south 
end,  de])ends  upon  how  far  reasona- 
ble arrangements  can  be  made.  Jn 
view  of  the  fact  that,  aside  from 
s])eeial  gifts  for  the  purchase  of  sites, 
all  the  money  there  paid  out  must  be 
taken  from  the  regular  income  of  the 
College,  the  College  regards  itself  as 
])lainly  not  justified  in  jmying  any- 
thing above  a fair  market  j)rice.  The 
full  development  for  the  plans  of  the 
east  side,  therefore,  must  be  condi- 
tional, and  in  any  case  can  be 
only  gradually  completed.  I hope, 
however,  that  the  )plan  can  be  en- 
tirely carried  through  without  un- 
reasonable delay ; for  it  would  mean 
such  a beautiful  and  dignified  town 
center  as  no  town  in  the  country  of 
Oberlin’s  size  possesses. 

Mr.  Gilbert’s  general  ])lan  for  the 
east  side  places  the  Art  Ruilding  at 
the  north  end,  the  auditorium  in  the 
middle,  and  at  the  south  end,  the 
civic  center, — to  include  the  town  of- 
fices, the  hotel,  town  waiting  and 
rest  roms,  headquarters  for  the 
W'omen’s  Clubs,  and  the  electric 
railway  station.  The  electric  freight 
business  in  that  case  probably  should 
be  handled  on  a«  spur  running  back 
from  East  College  Street,  either  north 
or  south.  Tetween  the  Art  Pmild- 
ing  and  the  auditorium  and  between 
the  auditorium  and  the  civic  center, 
but  farther  back  from  the  street, 
Mr.  Gilbert  provides  for  two  other 


smaller  buildings.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Methodist  Church — 
possibly  with  a changed  facade  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Gilbert  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  other  building.s — 
might  take  the  place  of  the  north  of 
one  of  those  buildings,  if  arrange- 
ments satisfactory  both  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  College  can  be  made ; and 
that  Sjjear  [laboratory  might  jjossi- 
bly  be  moved  to  the  site  of  the  other 
and  turned  into  a general  museum 
building,  the  collections  used  for 
reg'ular  class  jHirposes  being  retained 
in  the  respective  laboratory  Iniild- 
ings.  Such  a general  museum  would 
be  most'  likely  to  interest  visitors  who 
were  in  town  for  a short  time,  and 
might  contain  all  collections,  other 
than  art  objects,  owned  by  the  Col- 
lege and  not  used  in  regular  class 
work.  This  use  would  hold  Spear 
Laboratory  for  one  of  the  interests 
closest  to  the  heart  of  the  donor  of 
that  building,  and  make  the  distance 
the  building  must  be  moved  less  than 
any  other  possible  adjustment. 

The  expense  already  incurred  for 
clearing  the  east  side,  beyond  the 
amount  specifically  provided  for  this 
purjiose  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  John 
L.  Severance,  will  necessarily  be  a 
charge  u])on  the  income  of  this  gen- 
eral endowment  fund  of  two  million 
dollars ; as  will  also  the  final  expense 
of  clearing  the  campus.  The  new 
Imildiiigs  involved  in  these  changes 
we  hope  can  be  jmovided  by  other 
funds. 

The  income  from  the  Hall  general 
endowment  will  not  be  available,  it 
should  be  remembered,  for  about 
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three  years.  Estimating  now  that 
income  a.s  five  per  cent  on  two 
million  dollars, — th.e  par  value  of 
the  stocks  involved — we  may  reck- 
on, thus,  on  an  added  annual 
income  of  $100, 0(H),  Just  how  may 
that  be  most  wisely  exiicnded?  Of 
the  $100,000  there  will  be  needed, 
in  the  first  place,  about  $1."),000 
to  make  good  the  deficit  in  our 
present  budget.  This  budget  is 
now  carrying  interest  charges  on 
practically  all  advances,  and  would 
steadily  improve  as  these  advances 
w'cre  cleared  ofif.  It  is  a close  and 
economical  budget,  rigidly  scrutin- 
ized at  every  point. 

The  Trustees  authorized,  a year 
and  a half  ago,  a campaign  for  a 
million  dollars  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  increasing  salaries.  And 
that  means,  I suppose,  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  President,  believe  that 
need  is  far  the  most  pressing  of  all. 
A decision  of  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court,  made  after  this  Trustee  au- 
thorization, apparently  held  that  all 
endowment  funds  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  were  subject  to  taxation,  and 
this  seemed  to  make  it  unwise  to 
])ress  an  endowmient  cam])aign  until 
a rehearing  could  he  secured  from 
the  court  and  the  issue  made  unmis- 
takably ]dain.  Such  a rehearing  was 
fluly  granted  and  the  court  has  re- 
cently handed  dowm  its  decision  that 
endownnents  of  charitable  and  edu- 
cational institutions  are  not  subject 
to  taxation,  and  only  such  real  imo]i- 
ertv  of  such  institutions  as  is  not 
used  for  jnirposes  of  the  charitv. 
This  decision  is  in  ju'ccise  line  willi 


our  own  previous  practice,  a,nd  gives 
the  college  all  the  exemption  it  has 
ever  asked.  We  rejoice  in  this  out- 
come. In  the  meantime  Mr.  Hall's 
will  has  become  a large  factor  in  the 
college  situation.  Hut  the  previous 
Trustee  action  made  plain  the  imper- 
ative need  of  salary  increases.  And 
I suspect  that  a more  favorable  op- 
l>ortunity  to  make  Oherlin's  salaries 
more  nearly  what  they  ought  to  he  is 
not  likely  to  occur.  It  would  seem 
wise,  therefore,  to  make  some  fairly 
adequate  increases  nown  You  will 
perhaps  he  surprised  to  know  that 
the  college  staff  is  now  so  large,  that 
simply  to  increase  professors’  sala- 
ries by  $.1()0,  associate  professors'  by 
$:?()(),  and  the  rest  of  the  staff  by 
$2(10,  would  itself  require  the  income 
of  a full  mjllion  dollars.  And  that 
would  still  leave  our  salaries  lower 
than  those  of  probably  any  other  col- 
lege plainly  of  our  rank.  It  must  he 
borne  in  mind  that  an  endowment  of 
two  million  dollars  would  make  a 
small  college  rich  and  able  to  pay  far 
better  salaries  than  Oherlin’s,  w'hile 
it  leaves  a large  college  like  Oberlin 
comparatively  i^oor.  We  must  prob- 
ably recognize,  too.  that  w'e  have 
been  practically  trying  to  run  a four 
million  dollar  college  on  a two  million 
dollar  endowment,  so  that  there  arc 
some  deficits  and  advances  to  he 
reckoned  wdth.  There  are  accumu- 
lated deficits  of  $1S,42;1,  and  other 
advances  that  must  he  paid  off.  and 
for  which  other  provision  is  not  def- 
initely made,  that  brings  the  total 
sum  to  lie  cleared  iqi  out  of  income 
to  about  $1(17,(100.  ,\11  these  atl- 
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vances  sliould  be  first  of  all  provided 
for.  As  interest,  as  I have  said,  is 
charged  on  nearly  all  of  these  in  the 
l)rescnt  budget,  every  step  in  paying 
up  these  advances  will  be  a definite 
help  to  the  budget.  Under  all  the 
eircuni.stances  it  would  seem  best, 
therefore,  to  make  part  of  this  in- 
come a kind  of  sinking  fund  to  clear 
uj)  as  rapidl\-  as  possible  all  deficits 
and  advances,  and  not  to  attempt  to 
meet  other  needs  e.xcept  as  repay- 
ments here  allow.  Some  of  these 
needs  are  very  pressing.  To  name 
only  a few  of  them ; The  present 
budget,  for  example,  contains  a ten 
per  cent  cut  on  all  equipment,  which 
was  made  in  order  to  allow  some  in- 
crease in  associate  professors'  sala- 
ries : although  the  full  previous  ]jro- 
vision  for  current  equipment  in  the 
different  departments  was  in  general 
quite  inadequate — in  many  cases  pit- 
ifully so.  It  would  be  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate. in  view  of  iMr.  Hall’s  own 
work  and  scientific  interest,  that  the 
scientific  work  of  the  college  should 
be  greatly  strengthened.  We  ought, 
too.  to  increase  very  decidedly  our 
scholarship  and  loan  funds  as  one  of 
the  first  gains  to  be  made.  The  need 
here  is  indubitable.  The  Library  en- 
dowment greatly  needs  enlargement, 
as  the  annual  reports  have  steadily 
demonstrated.  A general  lecture 
fund  available  for  all  departments 
is  needed  every  week.  Endowment 
for  a full  chair  of  the  history  and 
appreciation  of  art.  as  already  indi- 
cated. should  supplement  the  splen- 
did ]wovision  now  made  in  the  Art 
Ruilding.  If  we  are  ever  to  make 


our  athletic  interests  absolutely  inde- 
I)cndent  of  gate  receii)ts,  endowment 
along  the  line  of  ])hysical  training 
is  called  for.  The  College  depart- 
ment is  in  dire  need  of  an  additional 
recitation  building.  The  Theological 
department  cannot  share  in  this  new 
endowment  at  all,  and  yet  its  salaries 
must  be  increased  at  the  same  time 
with  the  others  : its  student  employ- 
ment funds  are  insufficient ; and  it 
should  have  a better  center  than 
Council  Hall,  with  its  large  number 
of  sleeping  rooms  o])ening  only  on 
an  inside  court,  affords.  And  I have 
not  mentioned  the  demand  for  more 
dormitories  for  both  men  and  women, 
nor  many  other  needs.  The  fact  is, 
that  a college  cannot  provide  for 
1800  students  as  it  ought,  on  an  en- 
dowment and  equipment  that  would 
be  ample  for  a college  of  200.  It 
would  be  a great  pity  for  the  friends 
of  Oberlin  to  get  the  idea,  that  the 
college  could  now  swim  in  luxur3^ 
It  genuinely  needs  help  at  a literal 
hundred  points,  that  cannot  be  met 
even  by  this  splendid  bequest  of  Mr. 
Hall’s,  though  I cannot  exaggerate 
the  significance  of  that  bequest. 

Will  you  rise  with  me  to  this  toast 
to  Mr.  Hall's  memor}'? 

In  Grateful  Mf.morv 

OF 

Cii.vRLEs  Martin  Hall 

T’.achelor  of  .-\rts  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, 1885.  Master  of  Arts 
18!);?. 

Discoverer  in  1880  of  the  pro- 
cess for  the  industrial  produc- 
tion of  aluminum,  succeeding 
where  distinguished  chemists 
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in  Europe  and  America  for 
fifty  years  had  failed. 

Trustee  of  Oberlin  College, 

Honored  in  1910  by  his  Alma 
Mater  with  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws,  and  in  1911  by 
the  afiiliated  Chemical  and 
Electro-Chemical  Societies, 
with  the  award  of  the  Per- 
kin Medal. 

Creator  of  “the  age  of  alumi- 
num.’’ and  thereby  benefac- 
tor of  the  race. 

Generous  giver  to  great  causes 
at  home  and  abroad. 

By  his  gifts  to  Oberlin  College, 
doubling  its  endowment  funds, 
beautifying  its  surroundings, 
insuring  to  succeeding  gener- 
ations the  beauties  of  park  and 
arboretum  and  forest  reserve, 
enriching  its  art  collections, 
and  providing  a stately  center 
for  college  and  community 
life. 

A man  of  keen,  penetrating  and 
determined  mind,  with  deep 
love  of  the  beautiful,  lofty  and 
courageous  in  his  moral  pur- 
pose, deeply  earnest  and  un- 
selfish in  his  devotion  to  great 
causes. 

His  Alma  Mater  gratefully  hon- 
ors his  memory,  as  that  of  a 
maker  of  a new  period  in  its 
history. 

And  in  all  this  I never  want  to 
forget  that  this  bequest  certainly 
would  not  have  come  to  Oberlin,  if 
Mr.  Hall  had  not  believed  it  was 
standing  vigorously  for  a wholesome 
and  clean  and  earnest  moral  life.  He 
showed  many  times  that  he  was  par- 


ticularly interested,  for  example,  in 
Oberlin’s  stand  in  its  tobacco  and 
fraternity  regulations ; though  he 
conditioned  no  bequests  by  reference 
to  them.  But  he  wanted  a college 
life  which  did  not  need  to  be.  apolo- 
gized for,  and  in  which  the  student 
was  in  dead  earnest  concerning  his 
central  work.  Oberlin  College  has, 
thus,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  great 
gift,  unique  in  its  history,  a double 
trust — the  trust  of  largely  increased 
resources,  not  only,  but  the  trust  of 
the  high  spirit  in  which  they  were 
given. 

Few  things  have  given  me  such 
pleasure  in  this  large  increase  in 
Oberlin’s  resources,  as  the  way  in 
which  the  gift  has  been  received.  It 
touched  me  deeply  that  when  this 
really  astounding  announcement  was 
first  made  at  the  college  Chapel,  the 
students  met  it,  as  though  sponta- 
neously, not  with  cheering,  but  with 
■a  silence  significant  of  the  greatness 
of  the  trust  involved.  And  I have 
been  deeply  grateful,  too,  for  the 
way  in  which  men  of  other  colleges 
have  taken  it.  There  has  seemed  to 
be  no  spirit  of  begrudging,  but  of  re- 
joicing as  in  a deserved  reward.  One 
of  the  best  informed  men  in  the 
whole  field  of  higher  education,  told 
me  that  he  did  not  know  any  college 
that  had  better  prepared  itself  wisely 
to  use  such  a gift  than  Oberlin.  We 
may  well  be  devoutly  thankful  for 
the  great  gifts  that  have  come  to  the 
College  within  this  year. 
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Oberlin  Commencement,  1915 


Vj-^IHERE  never  will  be  any  Fem- 
1 inists  made  in  Oberlin.  The 
recurring  reunions  exliibit  the 
comradeship  of  men  and  women,  on 
a basis  of  tried  and  long  accepted 
equality.  This  social  intermingling 
improves  with  the  years.  Twenty 
years  ago  we  did  not  call  one  another 
by  first  names,  but  now  old  grads 
and  undergrads  do  it  with  perfect  as- 
surance : and  with  a new  respect  for 
one  another,  which  I suppose  is  made 
possible  by  the  grouping  of  the  sexes 
by  themselves  to  a greater  degree  than 
was  known  in  the  old  times.  The  re- 
unions of  old  classes  take  off  many 
restraints  which  youths  and  maidens 
knew’ ; and  the  abandoned  hilarity 
with  w'hich  the  Class  of  ’85  paraded 
the  streets,  desiring  only  to  be  known 
as  a band  of  good  fellow’s,  is  an  at- 
tainment W’hich  is  possible  only  under 
coeducation. 

I cannot  dissociate  this  Commence- 
ment from  my  ow’n  class’s  tw’enty- 
fifth  reunion,  the  remembrance  of 
which  w’ill  w’ann  our  hearts  for 
years.  A homing  instinct  asserts  it- 
self after  a quarter  of  a century. 
One  wants  to  claim  the  friends  of 
old  Oberlin.  And  w'e  found  them  in 
a new’  Oberlin.  Little  besides  Peters 
Hall  is  on  the  ground  to  recall  the 
old  days..  The  new  buildings,  too. 
are  this  year  visible  in  their  true 
beauty  : for  the  Administration  P)uild- 
ing  tells  the  story  of  a new’  Quad- 
rangle, back  of  Peters  Hall.  The 
beauty  of  the  whole  is  exhibited  in 


this  lovely  edifice.  It  cannot  be  de- 
picted. But  to  the  old  graduate, 
coming  hack  hungrily  interested  in 
the  reminder  of  his  student  days,  it 
satisfies.  To  find  President  King  in 
a suitable  office,  instead  of  in  the 
backslidden  mansion  on  West  Col- 
lege,— I cannot  truthfully  call  it  a 
converted  residence ; to  see  George 
Jones  bossing  his  toiling  assistants  in 
a real  office,  is  in  its  w’ay  as  pleasant 
as  to  feast  the  eyes  upon  the  building 
from  the  Campus  or  from  the  Quad- 
rangle. Either  way  the  building 
faces  it  is  fair  to  see. 

It  is  a great  entertainment  that 
the  College  furnishes  for  the  old 
graduate  when  he  returns  w’ith  his 
w’ife  and  family.  Commencement 
dramatizes  the  year,  and  show’s  it  up, 
all  its  humdrum  idealized,  and  all  the 
tedious  routine  w'earing  a gow'n  and 
purple  hood.  The  student  play  pret- 
tily voices  the  social  life  and  conver- 
sations of  the  year,  and  the  Reunion 
Glee  Club  Concert,  with  all  the  “old 
fellow’s”  singing  “Johann  Friedrich 
Oberlin”  among  the  Juniors  and 
Seniors,  recalls  to  old  and  younger 
minds  many  a serenade.  This  is  a 
goodly  service  to  the  Alumnus.  Pie 
too  needs  the  college.  Graduation 
does  not  terminate  his  filial  depend- 
ence. The  less  he  has  to  give  to  his 
kindly  mother  the  more  he  needs  her 
to  continue  bringing  him  up.  So  that 
there  is  something  peculiarly  enliv- 
ening to  see  the  old  college  grow  in 
beauty.  Nobody  worries  anv  more 
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about  “liow  Oberlin  is  clianged."  Tt 
seems  assured  somehow  that  in  the 
new  colleg;e  the  old  will  always  lie 
at  home.  At  least  that  was  the  as- 
pect which  the  classes  of  'Cu>  and  '75 
wore:  for  they  let  no  feeble  Naughty- 
five  outdo  them  in  yells  or  jolly 
songs. 

No  doubt  we  all  felt  the  benefi- 
cence of  Mr.  Hall's  princely  gift. 
Did  ever  an  institution  have  a cleaner 
gift,  freer  from  every  Hement  of  eth- 
ical hesitation?  There  is  only  a rev- 
erent gratitude  for  a useful  life, 
quietly  though  intensively  lived  : and 
endowing  his  contemporaries  with 
the  wealth  of  his  mind  and  soul. 
M'hat  a satisfaction  to  the  College  it 
was  and  how  fitly  it  satisfies  e.xpecta- 
tion,  everyone  felt  in  his  own  heart : 
and  then  saw  it  in  the  happy  face  of 
President  King,  who  looked  like  a 
boy  thinking  about  welcome , words 
of  praise.  It  was  la  suitable  thing 
that  his  classmates  did  to  bring  the 
exhibit  of  IMr.  Hall's  rugs  and  por- 
celains, that  we  all  might  have  sym- 
bols of  the  beauty  of  bis  inner  life. 

The  service  which  Commencement 
renders  the  Alumni,  in  renewing 
their  home  affection,  and  bringing 
them  down,  or  up,  to  date,  is  a great 
one.  and  as  one’s  college  is  very  per- 
sonal— much  more  personal  to  the 
old  graduate  than  to  the  undergrad- 
uate,— it  is  almost  painfully  welcome. 
Tt  satisfies  something  dee])  and  near 
at  home.  There  was  not  a little  talk 
of  a Club  for  Graduates  in  Oberlin, 
similar  to  Harvard  Union,  ft  might 
verv  well  be  managed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Alumni  of  the  Men’s  So- 


cieties. ft  could  be  supported  by  an- 
nual dues  from  Alumni,  who  would 
have  clul)  ])rivileges  while  in  Oberlin. 
It  would  give  the  unattached  alum- 
nus a place  of  his  own  while  in  Ober- 
lin. 

Such  a Graduate  Club  would  nat- 
urally be  a Faculty  Club  in  term 
time : for  the  Alumni  and  the  pro- 
fessor have  much  in  common,  but 
its  membership  should  not  be  opened 
to  the  undergraduate  until  the  day 
of  his  graduation.  It  might  well  be 
housed  for  the  present  in  the  hotel, 
buying  there  for  the  time  being  cer- 
tain club  rights.  ISut  if  the  project 
has  life  in  it,  it  would  in  time  erect 
its  own  club  house.  It  must  always, 
however,  if  it  is  to  be  a true  Gradu- 
ate Club,  be  at  the  very  entrance  gate 
of  Oberlin.  where  stands  the  hotel 
today,  the  best  institution  maintained 
for  the  Alumni  convenience  by  the 
College. 

Five  years  from  now,  when  “the 
classes  of  the  five  years’’  return,  will 
we  see  the  Dudlev  Peter  Allen  Me- 
morial Art  Building  standing?  and 
will  the  east  side  of  the  Campus 
be  built  up  as  the  President  has 
dreamed  it?  Certainly  the  gifts  of 
this  “most  eventful  year’’  will  stim- 
ulate other  gifts.  It  is  in  the  air  to 
give  to  Oberlin.  Other  surprises  as 
wonderful  as  the  announcement  of 
T^Irs.  Dudley  .A-llen’s  and  Mr.  Sever- 
ance’s gifts  will  come  in  later  com- 
mencements. And  some  day  an  old 
grad  as  grateful  as  we  were  this 
year,  but  with  the  cash  to  cx])ress 
his  feelings,  will  rise  and  promise 
Oberlin  a Graduate  Club  house,  a 
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home  for  tlic  professor  and  for  Uie 
unattached  Alumnus,  which  will 
make  the  whole  Oberlin  family  one. 
For  the  real  meaning  of  Commence- 


ment is  that  in  four  years  the  College 
only  commences  to  teach  her  lessons 
to  her  sons  and  daughters. 

W.  II.  W. 


E.  E.  Pratt  Address 


The  Illinois  Hankers’  Association 
publishes  an  address  by  Dr.  E.  E. 
Pratt,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce, 
"Financing  the  Foreign  Trade,”  de- 
livered in  Chicago,  January  20,  1915. 

Speaking  of  the  effect  of  the  pres- 
ent war,  Mr.  Pratt  maintains  that  the 
"two  factors  of  high  interest  and 
high  labor  cost  will  raise  the  level  of 
prices  in  Europe  and  place  the  United 
States  more  nearly  on  a par  with 
European  nations  than  ever  before. 
Differences  in  cost  of  capital,  in  la- 
bor costs  and  prices,  will  be  wiped 
out,  probably  never  to  return.”  In 
consequence  Europe  will  be  no  more 
able  than  America  to  extend  long 
time  credits  to  South  America,  and 
we  shall  be  on  a parity  with  Euro- 


pean nations.  The  great  need  at 
present  is  American  branch  banks  in 
South  America ; as  German  and 
English  experience  shows,  they  will 
be  profitable,  and  they  will  be  de- 
manded of  bankers  by  expanding 
American  commerce.  I'ederal  legis- 
lation will  be  necessary  to  secure 
such  branches:  fl)  National  banks 

may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
certain  limited  amount  of  stock  in  an 
“over-sea”  bank  established  exclu- 
sively for  foreign  trade  business  and 
not  doing  a domestic  business ; or 
(2)  National  banks  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  establish  joint  branch 
banks  in  foreign  countries.  Thus 
distributing  the  expense  and  at  the 
same  time  joining  the  volumes  of 
foreign  business  done  in  several 
cities. 


A Communication 


Dear  Editors: — 

There  is  a matter  of  which  I have 
been  thinking,  which  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Alumni,  and  especiall}^ 
to  us  who  are  among  our  Alma  Ma- 
ter’s youngest  children.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  while  in  Oberlin  of  the 
great  men  and  women  she  has  sent 
out  into  the  world,  but,  somehow, 
when  we  become  scattered,  and,  in 


a manner,  isolated,  where  Oberlin 
people  are  rather  scarce,  we  don’t 
hear  so  very  much  of  her  real  great- 
ness— which  lies  in  the  greatness  of 
her  Alumni.  Not  alone  in  great  and 
outstanding  deeds,  certainly,  does 
this  greatness  consist,  but  in  the  true 
and  consistent  lives  of  everyday 
work,  which  is  each  one’s  privilege 
and  duty. 
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But  it  just  occurred  to  me  that  if 
we  Alumni  were  a little  better  ac- 
quainted with  each  other,  it  would 
conduce  to  an  even  greater  degree  of 
love  and  loyalty  to  our  common  col- 
lege. 

My  idea  is  that,  if  possible,  there 
be  published  a list  of  Alumni  occu- 
pying prominent  positions  and  doing 
some  of  the  world’s  important  work. 
I realize,  of  course,  that  any  such  list 
must  necessarily  be  incomplete,  on 
account  of  lack  of  space,  but  even 


those  I’ve  mentioned  would  till  quite 
a respectable  pamphlet.  I'm  sure. 

This  is  only  a suggestion  from  a 
very  humble  alumnus,  but  I lielieve 
others  would  appreciate  an  effort  of 
this  kind,  and  I hope,  if  favorably 
received,  the  Alumni  Association  will 
see  the  way  clear  to  undertake  it.  I, 
for  one,  would  heartily  subscribe  to 
any  action  looking  toward  the  reali- 
zation of  some  such  plan. 

Very  sincerely, 

Arthur  K.  Rupp,  ’14. 


College  Personals 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Oberlin  College  was 
held  in  the  Administration  Building 
Monday,  June  14,  beginning  at  9 :30 
o'clock.  There  were  present  the  fol- 
lowing trustees : President  King, 

Dr.  D.  F.  Bradley  of  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Thomas  Henderson  of  Oberlin,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Johnson  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  A. 
B.  McNairy  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  I.  W. 
Metcalf  of  Oberlin,  Mr.  J.  R.  Rogers 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  C.  J.  Ryder 
of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  J.  L.  Sev- 
erance of  Cleveland,  Mr.  C.  B.  Shedd 
of  Chicago,  111.,  Air.  Merritt  Starr  of 
Chicago,  111.,  Dr.  H.  AI.  Tenney  of 
Oberlin,  and  Dr.  L.  C.  Warner  of 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Professor  E.  .A.  Aliller  received 
the  Doctorate  of  Philosophy,  iiiag- 
iiuiii  cum  laiidc,  from  the  L’niversity 
of  Chicago,  at  the  recent  commence- 
ment. 

.\  party  of  twenty-seven,  in  charge 
of  Dr.  II.  A.  Bridgman,  of  the  “Con- 


gregationalist,”  passed  through  Ober- 
lin June  18th  en  route  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Oberlin  was  the  first  stop, 
and  the  party  spent  the  afternoon  and 
evening  here.  After  luncheon  at  the 
Park  Hotel,  the  party  were  given  an 
automobile  ride  about  the  village, 
visiting  Tank  Home  en  route.  Be- 
tween 3 :30  and  4 :30  they  visited 
various  buildings  and  the  Olney  Art 
Collection.  Following  this  tour  of 
inspection  they  were  entertained  in 
Finney"  Chapel  by  an  organ  recital 
given  by  Professor  Stiven,  and  an 
address  by  President  King  on  “The 
Oberlin  Inheritance.”  Dinner  was 
served  in  the  Park  Flotel,  and  at 
seven  o’clock  Professor  George  Fred- 
erick Wright  gave  an  address  in 
First  Church  on  “The  History  of 
Congregationalism  in  Oberlin,  and 
the  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
Community.''  The  party  left  at  8 :90 
for  Chicago. 

Air.  and  Airs.  II.  AI.  Tennev  arc 
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spending  the  summer  at  tlieir  cottage 
at  J’oint  Chautauqua^  New  York. 

I’rofessor  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Upton 
will  be  at  their  summer  home  in 
Georgian  Bay  during  the  summer. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Bruce  Davis 
have  moved  from  the  home  of  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Miller,  241 
Forest  Street,  to  G8  Elmwood  Place. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  plan  to  spend 
the  month  of  August  in  the  woods 
of  Michigan. 

Professor  and  iMrs.  K.  F.  Gehr- 
kens  and  daughter  will  spend  the 
summer  at  Torch  Lake,  Michigan. 
Their  address  will  be  Rapid  City, 
Michigan. 

Professor  and  i\Irs.  A.  E.  Heacox 
and  their  two  daughters  will  be  at 
Long  Lake,  Michigan,  during  the 
summer  months.  Several  Oberlin 
teachers  have  purchased  land  at  this 
point  and  anticipate  making  it  a cen- 
ter for  summer  work.  Mr.  Heacox 
will  teach  at  Kokosing  Outing 
Grounds.  The  mail  address  is  El- 
lake,  Michigan. 

Professor  Charles  Rogers  will 
spend  the  summer  at  Woods  Hole. 

Mrs.  Fred  Hatch  is  in  New  York 
City,  where  she  is  taking  instruction 
in  dancing.  Later  Mrs.  Hatch  will 
go  to  Cambridge.  Massachusetts, 
where  she  will  give  instruction  in 
classic  and  folk  dancing  in  the  sum- 
mer session  at  Harvard. 


Professor  and  Mrs.  li.  P.  Jameson 
and  daughter  Marjory  will  be  on 
their  island  in  the  Georgian  Bay. 

Miss  Esther  Ward  will  study  in 
the  summer  session  at  Columbia 
University. 

Dr.  Susan  P.  Nichols  will  spend 
the  summer  in  Maine. 

Professor  F.  F.  Jewett  attended 
the  fortieth  reunion  of  his  class  at 
Yale  University. 

Professor  Lynds  Jones’  party  to 
the  coast  report  mo.st  interesting  and 
novel  experiences. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Root  and 
their  daughter,  Marion,  will  spend 
two  months  in  New  York  City,  occu- 
pying the  apartments  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Keyes  Metcalf,  who  will  re- 
side in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Root  in  Oberlin  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

F.virchild  Homestead. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  TriLstees  it  was  voted:  “That  it 
is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  the 
Fairchild  homestead  shall  be  retained 
as  college  property.’’  This  action 
takes  the  Fairchild  property  out  of 
the  market,  as  was  the  possibility 
suggested  by  a recent  vote  of  the 
Prudential  Committee  and  as  ])rinted 
in  the  June  issue  of  the  Magazine. 
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Honorary  Degrees 

The  Candidates  were  Presented  by  Dean  Cole.  The  Characterizations 
Used  by  President  King  follow 


Mli.  I’KKSIDKNT  : 

\\>  turn  at  this  point  I'rum  liostowiiia; 
deinvi's  .-IS  stated  rewards  lor  satisfactory 
coiupletioii  of  delinite  tasks  of  study  or 
research  to  tiie  pleasant  duty  and  the 
liiijli  privileite  <if  recording'  hy  lumorary 
distinctions  tlie  apiireciation  felt  liy 
Oherlin  Collese  of  some  not;d)le  jiart  in 
the  larger  life  after  scliool  d.ays  are 
done.  It  is  an  luaior  and  a pleasure  to 
present  to  yon  tirst.  for  the  lionorary  de- 
jiree  of  Master  of  .Vrts.  a inendier  of  tlie 
facnlty  of  tliis  colleife.  a graduate  of  tlie 
Conservatory  of  Music,  an  instructor  and 
professor  of  rianoforte  in  tlie  Conserva- 
tor.v  for  tliirt.y-fonr  years,  a teaclier 
whose  work  tlirough  all  these  years  has 
lieen  so  modest  and  so  nnohtrnsive  a.s  to 
gain  a certain  distinction  from  tlie  very 
fact,  and  at  tlie  same  time  so  stroiig  and 
so  seliolarly  as  to  e.vercise  a marked  in- 
tinence  upon  tlie  niusical  standards  and 
ideals  of  tlie  commnnity  and  tlie  country. 
I present  Howard  Handel  Carter,  of  tlie 
Conservatory  class  of  1874. 

HOWAIH)  HANDEL  CARTER,  a tlior- 
ongli  student  and  lirilliant  teaclier 
throngli  many  years,  having  a large 
share  in  estahlishing  sonnd  and  high 
standards  of  mnsical  education  in 
America. 

I liave  the  plea.snre  of  iiresenting  to 
you  now.  Mr.  President,  a former  stu- 
dent of  the  College,  a woman  of  lirilliant 
gifts  and  of  the  liigliest  scholarly  and  lit- 
erary iiromi.se  as  a student,  oliliged  to 
witlnlraw  from  i-ollege  liefore  graduation, 
hut  keeping  np  ever  since  tlie  intellect- 
ual interest  and  industry  we  covet  for 
graduates  of  tlie  college,  fnllilliiig  in 
tlie  liigliest  degree  tlie  jiromise  of  tier 
yontli.  contrilinting  notalily  to  tlie  varied 
and  liiglily  important  work  of  lier  dis- 


tinguished liiisliand.  1 iiresent.  for  tlie 
honorary  degree  of  .Master  of  .Vrts.  Mrs. 
.Caroline  .Stolp  .lolin.son.  formerly  of  tlie 
class  of  187,8. 

CAROLINE  STOLI'  .TOHNSON,  confirm- 
ing tlie  nniisual  iii'omise  of  her  nn- 
dergradnate  days  as  student  and  writer 
hy  tlie  alert  aliilily  with  which  she 
has  met  her  later  literary  and  aca- 
demic responsitiilities. 

-Vnotlier  niemher  of  tlie  Conservatory 
facnlty.  Jlr.  President,  a graduate  of  tlie 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  lias 
for  more  ttiaii  tliirty  years  lieen  instructor 
and  professor  of  Singing  in  this  institu- 
tion. While  performing  the  duties  of 
this  position  always  in  the  most  admir- 
able fashion,  he  lias  for  iiian.v  years 
greatly  enriched  the  commnnity  life  on 
the  mnsical  side  hy  the  rare  taste  and 
skill  witli  whicli  lie  has  directed  the 
great  cliorns  choir  of  tlie  Second  Con- 
gregational Churcli.  and  he  has  achieved 
an  enviable  success  in  the  field  of  iiaint- 
ing.  I Iiresent  to  yon.  Jlr.  President, 
.Vrthur  Sniitli  Kiniliatl,  master  already 
of  more  arts  tlian  one.  for  the  lionorar.v 
degree  of  blaster  of  .-Vrts. 

ARTHCR  SMITH  KI.MRALL,  trained 
and  discriniiiiatin.g  musician,  artist, 
and  conductor: — iiroved  ma.ster  of  arts. 

In  tlie  great  world  of  today,  charac- 
terized hy  almost  incredilile  e.xpansion  in 
the  volume  of  linsiiiess  done  and  tlie  de- 
velopment  of  miglity  organizations  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  that  business,  he  is  in 
a peculiar  sen.se  a lienefactor  of  ids  race 
wlio,  while  contrilmting  his  full  measure 
of  genius  and  industry  to  tlie  success  of 
ids  corporation,  yet  aids  largely  in  the 
voluntary  molding  of  Unit  corporation’s 
punioses  and  ideals  to  conformity  with 
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till'  I’l'iisoiiiilili'  lu'i'ils  iiiid  ('xpi'ct iitions  of 
till'  I'liiuimiiiity  in  wliicli  it  exists.  Sneli 
11  iiiim  we  liave  the  privilt'fie  of  lionor- 
iiiu  today.  A former  student  in  Olierlin 
Cidleire.  witli  tiie  class  of  a man 

of  the  hi'-'hest  civic  and  Imsiness  ideals, 
vice-president  now  of  the  .\inerican  Tele- 
trraph  aiai  Tele|ihone  Coinpany,  Xatiian 
Cornim;  Kinitshnry  is  eminent ly  worlliy 
of  the  distinction  we  confer  today.  1 
pi-esent  him  for  the  honorary  decree  of 
.Master  of  Arts. 

AWTIIAX  COIiXlXtJ  KIXttSItl  KY.  con- 
structive. patriotic  man  of  Imsiness.  of 
the  hiitliest  etliical  ideals. 

In  her  sons  and  danithters  wlio  are 
toilini:  on  the  mission  tield.  and  especially 
in  the  tield  of  China,  Olierlin  College  has 
ever  tiie  liveliest  interest.  It  is  not  often 
that  one  returns  from  that  tield  to  whom 
it  has  been  irifen  to  he  at  once  the  evan- 
itelical  missionary,  jirofessor  of  practical 
tlieoloiiv  in  a ^reat  divinity  school, 
translator  and  editor  of  sciiool  hooks  in 
j:eoirra]ihy  and  history,  comidler  of  de- 
votional works,  and  co-worker  with  an 
expert  in  irovernment  of  international 
fame  in  the  fateful  task  of  helpini;  to 
reshape  the  future  of  a miirlity  hnt  new- 
ly-awakened nation.  I jiresent  to  yon. 
Mr.  President,  for  the  honorary  dcKree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  a man  who  has 
done  these  thiiuts.  and  more,  an  alnm- 
nns  of  Olierlin  Colleire  and  of  the  Yale 
Divinity  School.  (Jeorite  Durand  'VYilder, 
of  the  class  of  hSOI. 

(iEOKttK  DI’TtAXD  WILDEI!.  aide 
scliolar.  antlior.  and  teacher. — by  his 
intrinsic  worth  a missionary  states- 
man of  hiiili  order. 

■’The  old  order  chanwth.  yieldini: 
place  to  new."  and  in  tiie  new  order  one 
of  the  most  siftnilicant  discoveries  is 
that  of  the  dire  social  need  of  the  rural 
distrii-t.  and  one  of  the  most  inijiortant 
movements  is  directed  toward  the  uplift 
and  improvement  of  country  life.  .V 
man  who  has  labored  well  in  this  field 


4ir> 

with  both  voice  and  jien.  an  ainninns  of 
Oherlin  Collette  and  of  i'nion  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  now  .Superintendent  of 
the  Di'iiartnieiit  of  Church  and  Country 
Life  under  the  Presbyterian  Hoard  of 
Home  Missions  and  one  of  the  pronii- 
nent  workers  of  this  country  in  the  tleid 
of  rural  hetternient,  it  is  my  jiriviletre 
to  pi'i'sent  to  .von  for  the  iionorarv  de- 
cree of  D.D.  I iiri'sent  ^Yarren  , Hut'll 
\Yilson  of  till'  class  of  PSItO. 

^YA1H^EX  HCCIl  WIE.SOX.  scholar, 
author,  and  preacher,  as  an  ontstand- 
in;;  leadei'  re|iresentint'  a ttreat  Chris- 
tian denomination,  in  its  stratettic  work 
for  national  rural  hetternient. 

There  are  few  men  who  combine  e.x- 
traordinar.v  ahilit.v  as  invest ittators  and 
scientitic  discoveries  with  rare  ipialities 
as  teachers  and  inspirers  of  youth.  There 
are  fewer  who  add  to  such  a combina- 
tion unusual  skill  in  the  invention  of 
adeipiate  a]i|iaratus  for  the  ]irosecution 
of  scientific  research.  It  is  a jileasure  to 
liresent  to  you  a man  who  by  virtue^of 
such  liifts  has  made  a reputation  of 
which  his  alma  mater  may  well  he 
]iroud.  I present,  for  the  Iionorarv  de- 
cree of  Doctor  of  Science,  Charles  At- 
wood Kofoid.  of  the  class  of  1.800.  pro- 
fessor of  Zooloity  in  the  University  of 
California,  recognized  authority  on  the 
animal  life  of  the  sea,  voluminous  writer 
on  hioIo,u:ical  suh.iects.  editor  and  asso- 
ciate editor  of  iin]iortant  zoological  pub- 
lications. 

CHAUEES  ATWOOD  KOFOID.  broad 
and  soupil  scholar,  distiniruished  sci- 
entific investi.nator  and  writer,  inspir- 
iin;  tea'clier : — at  every  iioint  a true  ed- 
ucator and  man  of  science. 

The  dut.v  of  sjiendiiu;  and  heiiiij  sjient 
in  the  imhlic  service  is  one  that  Oherlin 
Collette  has  never  failed  to  urtte  u|)on 
her  sons  and  dau.ithters.  and  in  the  full- 
ness of  their  res]ionse  to  her  teacliintts 
the  Colle.w  has  had  ainido  cause  to  re- 
.ioice.  r roin  no  one  has  the  response 
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been  more  generous  or  fruitful  than 
from  tlie  alumnus  it  is  my  privilege  now 
to  present  to  you.  In  recognition  of  the 
great  value  of  his  work  not  only  as  pro- 
fe.ssor  of  political  economy  in  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  M'isconsin,  but  also  as  a mem- 
ber of  various  stale  and  national  indus- 
trial commissions,  especially  as  Director 
of  the  American  Itureau  of  Industrial 
Ilesearcli,  and  as  the  author  of  valuable 
works  in  the  field  of  economics,  I liave 
tlie  privilege  of  presenting,  for  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  John 
Rogers  Commons,  of  the  class  of  ISSS. 
JOHN  ROGERS  COMMONS,  inliuentlal 
teacher,  and  distinguished  publicist 
and  author  in  economic  science, — 
prophet  of  a new  era. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  present  to  you  now 
for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  a graduate  of  Grinuell  College, 
for  more  than  JO  years  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  that  college,  devoted  and  in- 
spiring teacher,  a pioneer  in  the  devel- 
opment of  politcal  science  as  a separate 
field  of  college  study,  and  the  writer  of 
valuable  works  in  that  field.  I present 
Jesse  Macy,  professor  emeritus  of  polit- 
ical science  in  Griunell  College. 

JESSE  MACY,  honored  and  beloved 


teaclier,  able  writer  on  const ilutional 
themes, — a pioneer  in  the  teaching  of 
political  science  in  America, 

It  is  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  that 
I present  our  liouored  guest,  the  Com- 
mencement speaker  of  the  day.  A na- 
tive of  Canada,  a graduate  of  Toronto 
University,  Doctor  of  Laws  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  managing  editor  of 
the  greatest  Canadian  daily  news- 
paper, known  and  esteemed  on  Ixjth 
sides  of  the  four  thousand  miles 
of  undefended  boundary  line  as  a 
mighty  worker  in  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  partnership,  leading  ad- 
vocate of  the  world-wide  abolition  of 
war,  powerful  orator,  persuasive  writer, 
irresistible  personality,  in  him  we  would 
lionor  at  once  the  man  and  the  represen- 
tative of  his  nation.  It  is  my  great  priv- 
ilege to  present,  for  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws,  James  Alexander 
Macdonald. 

JAMES  ALEXANDER  MacDONALD, 
bringing  a deep  moral  discernment 
and  a consuming  etliical  passion  to  the 
the  editor’s  chair  of  a great  journal, 
and  to  his  far-reaching  task  as  an  in- 
ternational statesman. 


Shansi  Memorial  Association 


The  meeting  of  the  Shansi  Memorial 
Association  was  held  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Second  Church  Tuesday  morning  and 
an  adjourned  session  at  1 :30  p.  ni.  The 
following  officers  were  elected : Presi- 

dent, II.  C.  King;  Vice-President,  W.  J. 
Hutchins;  Treasurer.  II.  P>.  Thurston; 
Assistant  Treasurer.  J.  T.  Carter ; Aud- 
itor. I.  M'.  Metcalf.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee as  follows:  II.  C.  King,  AV.  F. 

Thatcher.  AA'.  II.  Spence,  W.  F.  Bohn, 
Mrs.  L.  I,.  Davis,  E.  AA^  Lyman,  H.  B. 
Tluirston. 


The  report  of  the  Treasui'er,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Tlmrston,  was  read  and  approved.  At- 
tention was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
amount  raised  on  Shansi  Day  this  year 
was  the  largest  rahsed  in  the  history  of 
the  institution, — over  .fSTOO.  A very  full 
report  was  presented  from  the  Alission 
in  regard  to  proposed  plans  for  tlie  ex- 
tension of  the  enterprise,  taking  on  at 
the  earliest  iiossible  moment  some  work 
of  college  grade,  entering  gradually  upon 
the  full  work  of  a college. 
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KUUNION  OF  ‘05. 

The  class  of  '(io  accepted  most  grate- 
fully the  invitation  of  tlieir  chtss- 
niate,  Dr.  Lucien  C.  Warner,  of  New 
York  (.'ity,  to  hecoine  Ids  guests  for 
ei.ght  days  preceding  and  including  t'oin- 
luencenient  dtiy,  to  celehrate  togetlier  the 
tiftieth  anniversary  of  their  graduation. 

Of  the  (U>  who  received  tlieir  diplomas 
in  'i!5,  I'T  are  still  living.  Of  the  Ui 
"classical"  women  only  two  survive ; of 
the  24  men  only  nine ; wliile  1(>  out  of 
tile  28 — more  than  one-half — of  those 
graduated  from  the  “literary"  course  are 
yet  in  the  land  of  the  living!  Thirteen — 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  survivors — gtithered  for  tiie  reunion, 
only  one  woman  and  three  men  being 
from  the  classical  course. 

Following  is  a list  of  all  participating 
in  any  way : E.  F.  Jloulton,  A.  II.  Rob- 

bins. L.  C.  Warner  and  wife,  with  their 
son  Frank  and  his  wife,  JIrs.  Lucy  Mi- 
uer-Bosworth.  Mrs.  Sarah  Viets-Clarke, 
Mrs.  Ella  Chamberlin-Chittenden,  Mrs. 
Emma  Nash-Estes,  Mrs.  Emily  Ward- 
Ilolhrook.  IMrs.  Mary  Tyler-Hall,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Fuller-Kain  and  husband,  Mrs. 
Loesa  Smlth-l’eck.  Mrs.  Ixiuie  .Jarvis- 
Safford.  Mrs.  Maud  Little-JIacy  and  hus- 
band. with  their  daughter,  Ylrs.  Theodore 
Wilder,  Mrs.  A.  A.  tVright.  Mrs.  Helen 
X'iets-Fairchild  and  Jlrs.  ^lary  Lane- 
Ale.xander  of  the  clas.s  of  'GG,  were  wel- 
comed to  the  class  meeting  on  Tue.'olay, 
at  which  time  letters  were  read  from  all 
but  two  or  three  of  the  absent  members 
of  '05.  Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  M'ar- 
ner  these,  together  with  letters  to  lie 
written  by  those  who  were  present,  will 
Ik»  mime<igraphed  and  .sent  to  all  the 
class. 

Plans  for  this  reunion  were  begtin  last 
September,  at  which  time  there  were  still 
two  of  the  members  of  the  class  residing 
in  Oherlin,  Mrs.  .Tohn  Ilolway  and  Mrs. 
Albert  .Tohnson.  Of  all  those  who  re- 


ceived Dr.  Warner's  September  letter, 
not  one  looked  forward  with  more  eager 
anticipation  to  the  coming  gathering  than 
Etlielind  Thompson-llolway,  tlie  oldest 
surviving  member  of  the  class,  being  then 
in  her  eighty-sixth  year.  But  before  the 
ne.xt  letter  was  written,  Mrs.  Ilolway, 
with  her  husband,  had  slipped  away 
from  earth’s  scenes.  Ylr.  and  .Mrs.  Ilolway 
were  found  on  a Monday  forenoon,  sit- 
ting lad'ore  a cheerful  gas  lire,  robed  for 
the  night,  the  husband  witli  an  open  Bi- 
ble on  his  lap,  as  they  had  sealed  them- 
selves for  their  evening  devotions  the  Sat- 
urday night  before.  The  gas  was  turned 
on  in  the  lamp  but  not  burning.  The 
canary  was  dead  in  its  cage.  The  story 
was  easy  to  read.  The  two  children  of 
the  Father,  overcome  with  sleep  in  their 
chairs,  had  waked  uj)  (it  home,  each  sur- 
prised to  find  the  other  tliere!  Mrs.  Ilol- 
way was  a woman  of  more  than  average 
intellectual  ability,  a friend  of  strong  and 
lasting  devotion,  intensely  loyal  to  Ober- 
lin  and  the  class.  When  her  classmate 
and  friend.  Rose  Matthews,  Ylr.  IIol- 
way's  first  wife,  passed  aw.ay,  leaving  two 
little  l)oys,  the  motherhood  in  her  reached 
out  after  her  friend's  children.  So  when 
the  opportunity  offered,  she  gave  herself 
without  stint  or  reserve  to  their  care  and 
training.  And  she  had  her  reward.  Both 
sons  became  ministers.  One.  Theodore, 
survives,  and  is  a missionary  in  Bul- 
garia. .Mr.  Ilolway  was  of  the  Oherlin 
Theological  class  of  ’G2,  and  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  about  88  years  of  age. 

One  other  of  the  class  of  ’G.7  still  re- 
sided at  Oherlin.  But  even  while  some 
of  the  others  were  .iourneying  Oberlin- 
ward.  Rebecca  .Tenkins-Johnson.  after  an 
illness  of  three  weeks,  was  taking  her 
journe.y  to  the  bourne  whence  no  trav- 
eler returns.  The  first  half-dozen  of  her 
classmates  arrived  in  time  to  attend  the 
burial  service. 

These  two  incidents  made  a strange  in- 
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Iroductioii  to  m riMmioii,  lint  could  iiol 
tiilcc  Mwiiy  the  delights  of  reiiewiii.i;  old 
nssoeiatioiis. 

l>r.  and  Mrs.  M'aruer.  with  their  son 
Prank  and  his  wife,  proved  themseives 
iiosts  indeeii.  The.v  aii  came  thronith 
Ironi  Xew  York  witii  their  cars,  so  that 
tile  two  maciiines  iniKht  he  at  the  service 
of  the  class  for  rides  into  the  conntr.v 
anil  for  jroin.s;  to  ami  from  exercises.  In 
tliis  wa.v  the  ttreatest  possihle  amount  of 
participation  was  easily  availahle  for  tlie 
frailest  of  the  coni|iany.  Every  needed 
comfort  was  [irovided.  every  want  an- 
ticipated. every  iiossilile  plea.snre  idaimed 
for,  and  every  golden  moment  was  stmt 
tlirointli  witli  tile  crimson  of  jo.v. 

L.  A.  M.  It. 

REU.N’IOX  OF  ’T.t. 

Tile  siiirit  and  ties  of  colle.sie  life  seem 
to  pro.iect  farther  into  the  after  life  of 
some  classes  tlian  otliers.  AVhetlier  it  is 
dne  to  a particniar  leadersliiii.  or  to  a 
series  of  “weldin.u'"  exiieriences,  is  not 
easily  determined. 

After  forty  years  of  absence  from  eol- 
le,!?e.  more  tlian  twenty  of  the  thirty- 
seven  livinir  yradnates  of  tlie  class  of 
"75  tratliered  for  their  reunion  at  Alien- 
croft.  tlie  heantiful  lioyliood  home  of  the 
late  Dr.  Dudley  Allen,  wlio  was  a mem- 
ber of  tile  class.  Tliat  tliirty-.seven  of 
tlie  fifty-two  who  graduated,  are  stilt  liv- 
ing after  forty  years,  shows  a fine  rec- 
ord for  lon.gevity ; and  tlie  fact  that  tlie 
class  lias  fnrnislied  six  alninni  trustees 
is  evidence  of  a live  and  jiractical  inter- 
est in  tile  college  life. 

Tlie  four  days  at  Allencroft  were 
liassed  in  reminiscences  of  college  life, 
and  in  tlie  varie'd  and  often  humorous  ex- 
periences of  the  larger  life,  holh  inter- 
spersed with  song  and  stor.v. 

■Vt  the  class  roll-call  eacli  responded 
with  a brief  life  story  of  famil.v.  of  aim. 
of  hope  for  tlie  future. 

Tliose  who  liad  graduated  into  idfe's 
Higher  School  were  not  for.gotleii — a me- 
morial hour  was  given  to  Slone.  John- 


ston. Tihhals.  Olive  .McKinny  M'hite,  and 
Allen,  who  have  passed  away  since  tlie 
reunion  of  IhOS.  The  class  visited  West- 
wood  cemetery  and  placeit  Mowers  on  tlie 
graves  of  P.radley.  ( 'hamherlain  and 
Ilatcli,  and  also  paid  a tribute  to  tlie 
memory  of  Fairchild,  Ellis,  ('hnrchill, 
lirand  and  olliers  wlio  had  e.xerted  a 
moulding  inllnence  on  tlie  class  life. 

The  announcement  that  i\Irs.  Dudley 
.Vilen  liad  pledged  the  sum  of  .$11115.11(10  to 
an  art  hnilding  which  would  he  a me- 
morial to  Dr.  Dudley  Allen,  carried  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  to  tlie  lieart  of 
every  meniher  of  'T-'i — tlie  feeling  that 
ids  useful,  lieantifnl  life  would  have  a 
tit  ting  memorial. 

it  was  his  great  interest  in  this  re- 
union. seconded  by  the  faithfulness  of 
the  Class  Secretary,  and  tlie  entliusiasni 
and  generosity  of  tlie  Class  I’resident. 
tliat  lias  made  tliis  tlie  most  delightful 
.gathering  in  the  histor.v  of  the  class. 

A.  II.  J. 

ItEUXIOX  OF  'Sri. 

The  class  of  'S.'i  celebrated  its  .MOth 
anniversary  this  .year  and  maintained  its 
estahlislied  reputation  for  entlmsiasni  and 
noise.  As  in  lillo.  tliey  marched  Iieliind 
tlieir  own  brass  liand,  and  tlieir  wide- 
spread Japanese  umhrellas  in  the  exact 
fawn  and  maroon  of  tlieir  senior  prep, 
colors,  with  a large  ’S5  on  the  side,  made 
their 

"We're  alive  1 We're  alive'. 

Oherlin,  Olierlin.  '8.0 11" 
seem  superfluous. 

Counting  tlie  Conservatory  graduates 
and  tlie  two  or  tliree  wlio  afterward  were 
awarded  their  degree  "as  of  tlie  class 
of  '.So."  tlie  class  originally  nnmhered  (id. 
Of  these  .d2  are  Iivin,g.  hut  only  i"I  were 
present  at  tlie  reunion.  Tliat  memhers 
come  from  Omalia,  Kansas  City,  and  one 
— for  two  days  onl.v — from  I>as  Animas. 
Colorado,  jiroves.  however,  that  the  low 
percentage  of  a( tendance  was  due  to  iu- 
ahility.  not  to  indiffereuce. 

The  fihrelin  ',s.5-(>rs  had  forchaudedly 
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set-uml  Sluirtlea’  Cottage  two  years  afto 
for  till'  class  licadnuartci's  in  l!)lo.  ami 
the  beauty  of  its  surroumliu;as  was  the 
surprise  of  the  week  to  llie  visitint;  ineui- 
bers  of  the  class.  Here  was  held  the  rei;- 
ular  class  reuniou  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Juue  l.'tb.  when  the  class  euterlaineil  as 
.attests  of  bonoi'  rresident  Kina. 

.lames  .Monroe.  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  (i.  10.  Hall. 
.Mrs.  (1.  Shurtlell'.  Mrs.  II.  .M.  Itiee, 
.Mrs.  -V.  A.  Wriabt.  Professor  hynian  I!. 
Hall.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Xicluds  ami 
their  honorary  members.  Professor  and 
.^^rs.  !■’.  !•'.  Jewett.  One  of  the  pleasant- 
e.st  events  of  the  week  was  the  informal 
receidion  of  the  class  by  Professor  anil 
-Mrs.  Jewett  immediately  after  the  alumni 
dinner  at  their  home  on  South  Professor 
street. 

The  laraest  aatherina  of  the  class  was 
at  the  breakfast  Tuesday  mornina,  when 
Mrs.  Lois  ('ainpbell  Kleinfelter  enter- 
tained all  the  'S-j-ers,  husbands,  wives 
and  children,  numberiiia  seveuty-tive,  at 
her  home.  I.'IT  Elm  Street.  After  the  de- 
licious breakfast.  Mrs.  Grace  Safford 
Sheldon  read  her  senior  class  day  history 
and  Dr.  William  Lawrence  Tenney  read 
his  propliecy. 

From  ^Irs.  Kleinfelter's  the  class 
marched  to  the  Second  Church  to  the 
alumiu  meeting,  which  was  a memorial 
to  their  classmate,  Charles  Hall.  Be- 
neath their  festive  spirit  ’8.0  felt  keenly 
the  changes  that  live  years  had  made. 
Four  representative  members  of  the  class 
had  passed  on  since  the  last  reunion  and 
at  first  it  was  phinned  to  hold  a class 
memorial  meeting  for  all  these  class- 
mates. hut  it  seemed  best  to  omit  it.  as 
the  college  had  arranged  this  meeting  for 
Mr.  Hall,  which  tlie  class  attended  in 
a body.  But  during  the  whole  week  the 
names  of  .Merion  Mackintosh-Tyler,  Flora 
Bridges,  Pldlo  Safford  and  Charles  Hall 
were  on  man.v  lips,  and  in  the  long  quiet 
talks,  that  more  than  anything  else  made 
deeper  and  more  tender  tiie  class  ties, 
the  absent  members  were  never  forgotten. 

>r.  E.  X. 


UECXIU.V  OF  '!)(). 

The  class  of  '!»i)  returned  in  unusual 
numbers  for  its  twent.v-filth  reunion.  4 1k; 
College  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  .Science  uikmi  Professor  Charles  At- 
wood Kofoid  iiml  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  upon  .Mr.  Warren  Hugh  Wil- 
son. Mr.  Wilson  gave  tlie  missionary  ad- 
dress Sunday  evening  iuul  Judge  George 
S.  .Vddams  w.as  honorary  marshal  on  the 
occasions  of  tlie  baccalaureate  service 
and  commencement  day. 

.Mrs.  Bead’s  house,  110  West  College 
Street,  was  headipiarters  for  the  class 
and  was  liiled  by  returning  'OO’s  from 
Saturday  to  Thursday,  oberlin's  first 
celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday 
furnished  the  keynote  for  ’!)()  music  in 
the  Tuesday  evening  pai-ade.  and  tlieir 
jiatriotic  distinctions  commemorated  that 
same  historic  event.  .Vt  the  close  of  his 
alumni  dinner  speech  Dr.  G.  C.  Jameson 
presented  to  the  Colle,ge  on  behalf  of  the 
class,  a new  flag  to  replace  the  rather 
tattered  Old  Glory  that  has  floated  from 
the  college  jiole  on  national  holidays. 

•Vt  the  class  supper  si.\ly-six  were 
present — thirty-one  charter  members  and 
thirty-five  later  accessions.  Plans  were 
launched  for  a reunion  in  IfCO. 

RET'XIOX  OF  1!)0.’!. 

Tliere  were  but  few  members  of  1903 
in  Oberlin  to  attend  the  class  reunion 
held  June  1.4th  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Wright  and  Mrs.  Xecl  Parsons- 
Wright.  124  Woodland  venue ; but 
those  who  did  attend  enjoyed  two  very 
pleasant  hours,  during  which  a good  deal 
of  information  was  elicited  concerning 
absent  members. 

The  death  of  James  B.  Miller,  in  the 
Lusitania  disaster,  brought  a soberness 
to  all  hearts,  lor  though  he  had  never 
met  with  the  class  since  graduation,  he 
was  known  and  liked,  as  one  of  the  kind- 
est and  brightest  memhers.  The  class 
was  proud  of  him  and  his  ciireer.  and 
tlie  tragic  suddeness  of  his  death  carried 
a shock  to  all  his  friends. 
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Mrs.  Wriglit,  as  class  secretary,  was 
asked  to  write  to  tlie  family  of  .Mr. 
Miller,  conveying  the  sympathy  and  liigh 
re.aard  (d’  all  the  class. 

Since  there  was  no  business  to  he 
transacted,  the  .guests  dispersed  after  be- 
ing served  with  generous  and  delicious 
refreshments  by  the  host  and  liostess. 
Those  present  were  Mr.  and  ^^rs.  E.  J, 
Moore.  Miss  Mary  Dick.  Miss  Carolyne 
Iteed.  Miss  Bertha  M’right.  Miss  Mary 
Belden.  Mr.  J.  ,E.  Alderfer.  Mrs.  Ellen 
Belden  Taylor  of  Youngstown,  Mrs.  Katli- 
erine  Fairchild  Frost  of  New  York  City. 

KEFNIOX  OF  imo. 

Every  man  or  woman  wtio  .graduates 
from  college  looks  forward  with  no  lit- 
tle interest  to  the  future  and  wonders 
wliat  the  fiftli,  tile  tenth,  the  twenty- 
fifth  reunion  will  sliow  of  change  in  the 
individual,  the  class  and  the  College.  lie 
anticipates  often  wliat  does  not  happen 
and  fears,  especially,  a loosening  of  cla.ss 
ties. 

Looking  back  to  this  earlier  fear  of 
ours,  we  came  to  Oherlin  this  .Tune  for 
our  fifth  reunion  and  discovered  that  by 
sei)aration  we  had  achieved  a unity 
never  felt  in  College.  M’e  were  all  one 
in  friendsliip.  in  class  entliusiasin  and  in 

Alumni 

18119. 

William  C.  Cochran  was.  on  June  9th, 
a]ipointed  and  (lualitied  as  Clerk  of  the 
Fnited  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Gth  Circuit,  comprising  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

18S.T. 

Tile  Iteview  of  Reviews  for  .Inly  prints 
a most  interesting  article  l).v  John  Mar- 
tin Vincent.  The  article  is  ])refaced  by 
tlie  following  appreciation : “Professor 

Vincent,  who  lliolds  the  cliair  of  Euro- 
pean History  at  .Tolins  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, lias  lieen  an  antliority  on  Swiss  in- 
stitutions for  many  years.  His  ‘State 
and  Federal  Government  in  Switnerland,' 


loyalty  to  the  democratic  ideals  of  Oher- 
lin. Perliaps  wo  were  a liit  surprised  at 
certain  changes  witliin  ourselves,  Imt 
we  were  very  hapiiy. 

Tliat  hapiiiness  we  expressed  in  many 
forms.  IVe  enlivened  a ball  game  by 
appearing  at  it  in  a gaily  decorated 
wagon  and  with  white  parasols  and 
canes,  not  to  mention  about  forty  tin 
wliistles  and  a knowledge  of  how  to  pro- 
duce weird  effects  upon  tliem.  IVe  con- 
trilmtcd  some  noise,  a few  lanterns,  and 
Grif.  with  his  “little  liglitening  sharp- 
ener,” to  illumination  night.  Vfe  ate 
very  little  of  alumni  dinner  liecause  we 
had  to  sing  and  shout  so  often.  Yet, 
much  as  we  enjoyed  these  moments,  we 
were  liajiiiier  at  our  class  house  just  to- 
gether. We  were  very  gay  and  probaliiy 
a hit  noisj^  at  our  class  breakfast  and 
the  Tuesday  evening  banquet,  for  how 
else  could  we  express  the  youth  and  tlie 
gladness  that  were  in  us?  We  sang  for 
hours,  practicing  our  songs,  and  we 
danced,  too.  but  only  down  tbe  street  to 
greet  our  friends  of  ’So. 

We  distrust  our  class  unity  no  longer; 
we  have  achieved  an  existence  as  an  or- 
ganization and  we  expect  a tenth  reun- 
ion as  enthusiastic  as  any  ’8-5  has  pro- 
duced. D.  K.  F. 

Personals 

tlie  jiroduct  of  uiucli  research,  was  pub- 
nished  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  ‘Studies  in 
History  and  Political  Science'  as  long 
ago  as  1891.  Dr.  Vincent  is  one  of  the 
few  Americans  wlio  are  thoroughly  in- 
formed on  the  details  of  Swiss  adminis- 
tration and  liistory.” 

LS91  O.  C.  M. 

Jtr.  Jarvis  Strong,  who  spent  tlie 
sprin,g  niontlis  in  Xcw  York  City  study- 
ing iiiano,  lias  returned  to  Oherlin. 

1892. 

Mr.  Percy  M.  Pond  lias  dis|iosed  of  his 
dairy  and  catlle  rancli  in  the  Waialua 
district,  Honolulu.  Tlie  iiroperty  in- 
cludes over  a tliousand  acres  of  grazing 
land,  many  tine  lierds  and  a model 
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dairy  iMiuiiinieid.  Mr.  I’uiul  will  devote 
liiiiisell'  to  other  sides  of  lariiuii,". 

IStK!. 

Professor  Howard  T.  MeLaury  has 
just  eoiniileted  tweid'.v  years  of  service 
ill  the  State  School  of  Mines  of  South 
Dakota.  In  the  collette  monthly  tlie  fol- 
lowing trilmte  is  paid  to  Mr.  MeLaury'. 

"As  a citizen.  Professor  MeLaury  has 
interested  himself  in  civic  affairs.  He 
is  known  and  recognized  as  a leader  in 
Ids  liome  city.  Few  enterprises  of  a 
worthy  character  fail  of  Ids  cooperation 
and  endorsement.  In  religious  affairs, 
he  is  treasurer  and  an  active  worker  in 
tlie  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Itapid  City.  As  a director  in  the  Se- 
curity Savings  Lank  and  a participant 
in  a numher  of  business  enterprises,  he 
has  shown  that  one  professor  at  least 
liossesses  genuine  business  ability  of  a 
Idgh  order. 

“The  faculty  and  student  body  unite 
in  an  expression  of  good  will  to  Pro- 
fessor MeLaury  as  he  rounds  out  these 
twenty  years  of  faithful  service.  Few 
schools  of  the  state  can  Imast  of  a more 
gifted  and  conscientious  worker ; and 
none  of  a teacher  who  has  so  unsparingly 
given  of  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
building  up  of  one  of  South  Dakota's 
schools  of  higher  education.” 

1S9T. 

Miss  Ella  M.  Stanley,  together  with 
three  otlier  Oberlin  alumnae.  Emily  N. 
Alilxitt.  ’O.S : Edna  G.  Barrows.  ’O.o,  and 
Ruth  Yost.  ’07,  received,  .Tune  2,  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  from  Columbia 
University.  Miss  Stanley’s  graduate 
work  in  Oberlin,  A.M.  ’04,  bad  a Frencli 
major  and  an  English  minor;  that  at  Co- 
lumbia. a major  in  English  and  a minor 
in  French  and  Comparative  Literature. 
LSOO. 

The  following  editorial  is  taken  from 
the  Omaha  Daily  News  of  June  10.  The 
oflicial  referred  to  is  Harley  Moorhead ; 

“The  election  contest  brought  by  Mc- 
Govern to  determine  whether  he  or  Jar- 
dine  was  elected  commissioner  clearly 


demonstrated  liiat  Election  Commission 
Moorliead's  election  machinery  is  work- 
ing smootlil.v.  Tlie  otlicial  count  gave 
Jardine  0.041  votes.  That’s  what  tlie 
contest  canvass  also  gave  iiim.  Tlie  ol- 
ticial  canvass  gave  McGovern  0,<K)i.  This 
was  ciianged  to  8.0S5  in  tlie  contest,  a 
loss  of  twenty-two  votes.  These  figures 
show  that  Moorliead  is  on  tiie  joli  in  se- 
lecting election  ollicials.” 

lOOl  (>.  C.  M. 

Lorn,  to  ^fr.  and  Mrs.  Joliii  Ross 
Framidon,  a daugliter,  Faitli  Whittaker 
Frampton. 

190.3. 

^fr.  and  Mrs.  Cliarles  H.  Burr  Inive 
been  granted  a year’s  leave  of  absence, 
from  their  work  in  Ahmednagar,  Bom- 
liay,  India.  They  will  spend  some  of  the 
summer  months  at  Auburn,  Massacliu- 
setts. 

1905. 

Dr.  Perle  P.  Penfleld,  who  spent  the 
last  two  years  of  her  course  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  was  graduated  at  the 
Medical  College  at  Galveston,  Texas,  this 
spring  after  a four  years’  course,  and 
left  at  once  for  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, where  she  will  be  emploj’ed  as 
interne  in  Memorial  Hospital  the  coming 
year.  Dr.  Penfleld  paid  her  own  way, 
partly  by  vacation  work  and  partly  by 
an  honor  scholarship  w'bich  she  carried 
the  past  two  years,  graduating  at  the 
head  of  a class  of  thirty-one  men  and 
three  women. 

190G. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  V.  Slack  arrived 
in  New  York  June  1st  from  India  for 
a year’s  furlough.  Their  address,  while 
at  home,  will  be  124  East  28th  Street. 
New  York  City,  the  business  address  of 
the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association. 

Franklin  P.  Schaffer  has  been  success- 
fully representing  the  jitney  owners  in 
a shai-p  contest  with  the  street  railway 
comi>any  in  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  where 
he  has  been  practicing  law  for  several 
years  past. 


-l.'J 
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Horn,  to  .Mr.  luul  Mrs.  Frod  It.  Har- 
rington. ."iT.’tT  Droxel  .Vvenne.  Chicago, 
June  l-’T.  a (laughter,  tsal>el  U(>ed. 

liHHi  O.  C.  M. 

.Mr.  T.  Stanle.v  Shinner  is  director  of 
tlie  conservatory  at  Olivet  Colle,ge,  Oli- 
vet. Micliigan. 

111(17  O.  C.  .M. 

Horn,  to  Mr.  Ilelnier  A.  Xerliy  and 
Mrs.  .Mallei  Pearl  Xerhy.  Monday,  .lune 
7.  at  Xorwalk,  Ohio,  a daugliter,  Catli- 
arine  Isabel. 

11)08. 

Cliarles  A.  Sawyer  lias  received  tlie 
Democratic  nomination  for  mayor  of 
Cincinnati.  He  has  lieen  twice  elected  to 
tile  city  council  from  a ward  whicli  is 
normally  Iteimhlican.  It  elected  he  will 
lie  tile  youngest  mayor  Cincinnati  ever 
had. 

Horn,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hnliert  E.  Hu- 
sted,  Oherlin.  Ohio,  Jlonday,  June  2S, 
11(15,  a sou,  Jolin  Schuyler, 

11)10. 

Miss  Jeannette  McCoy  and  Mr.  John 
P.  IVood  were  married  at  tlie  liome  of 
tlie  bride's  iiarents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  S. 
McCoy.  it:!7  East  College  Street,  Oherlin, 
Tuesday,  June  22,  11)15.  -Mr.  and  Jlrs. 
IVood  will  reside  at  255  East  College 
Street.  Olierlin.  Mr.  IVood  is  connected 
with  his  brotlier  in  the  cement  Imsiness. 

Mrs.  Hayard  Lyon  of  Tientsin,  China, 
who  has  translated  into  Cliinese  an  Eng- 
lish Iwok  on  nursing,  which  I’resident 
Yuan  kindl.v  imlilislied,  has  lieen  aii- 
IKiinted  translator  to  the  Xurses'  Asso- 
ciation of  Cliina  under  tlie  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyon  are  to 
li(‘  in  Jaiian  for  tlie  summer.  .Address, 
during  July  and  August.  Takayama. 

Horn,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.  K.  Tililietts, 
May  27,  11115,  a son,  William  Dallas  Tili- 
hetts. 

Pliili|i  C.  King,  wlio  was  graduated 
from  tlie  Tlieological  Seminary  of  Olier- 
lin  at  tlie  last  Comnienceinent.  lias  ac- 
cc|ited  a call  as  assistant  iiastor  of 
tlie  ■Wasliiiigtoii  Street  Congregational 
Cliiircli  at  Toledo.  Oliio.  Rev.  Ernest 


Houruer  .Vilen,  'ti;!,  O.  T.  S..  is  inistor  of 
tile  cliurcli. 

11)12. 

Mr.  Dedras  K.  .V|ielian  and  Aliss  .Mu- 
riel. Rocliester  were  married  June  lit). 
11)15.  ill  .Xew  York  City.  .Mr.  and  .Mrs. 
.Vpelian  will  make  tlieir  liome  at  1402 
Hancock  Street,  P.rooklyii,  Xew  York. 

Miss  Diiiise  Jf.  .Vilen  and  Air.  J.  Hil- 
hert  .Xicliols  were  married  at  tlie  liome 
of  tlie  liride,  l.'tll)  East  Tliirteentli  ave- 
nue. Denver,  June  21,  11)15.  Rev.  J.  R. 
Xicliols  of  Rogers  Park,  Cliicago,  father 
of  tile  groom,  olliciated,  assisted  liy  Rev. 
F.  T.  Hay  ley. 

11)1 11. 

Miss  Malad  I’.  Penfiidd  lias  been  em- 
ployed at  tlie  State  School  for  tlie  Hlind 
in  .Vast  in,  Te.vas.  tlie  past  year  as  liead 
of  tlie  pliysical  training  departiiient  for 
girls,  wliere  she  will  remain  the  coming 
,vear.  Her  success  with  lilind  children 
has  been  marked. 

1914. 

Mr.  Howard  R.  Calvert  and  Jliss  Etliel 
.Veklin  of  Oakland.  California,  were  mar- 
ried at  tlie  liome  of  tlie  groom,  Jledina. 
Ohio.  June  21).  1915,  President  II.  C. 
King  otticiating.  Miss  Jlildred  Calvert, 
sister  of  tlie  .groom,  was  tlie  liride's  at- 
tendant. and  Mr.  Jlerl  Scott  served  as 
best  man.  Mr.  and  JIrs.  Calvert  will  lie 
in  California,  as  .Mr.  Calvert  has  lieen 
lilaced  in  cliarge  of  the  California  lirancli 
of  tile  .V.  I.  Root  Company  of  Medina. 

Harold  Henderson  will  continue  his 
studies  in  (lie  Xew  York  Siliool  for  Mu- 
nicipal Ooveriinient  Service  during  tlie 
summer. 

191.5. 

Miss  Heatrice  lyowell  and  Mr.  Cliarles 
Weller  De  Oroff  were  married  at  tlie 
liome  of  tile  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lorengo  D.  Lowell.  Cr.vstal  Lake. 
Illinois,  Saturday,  June  19,  1915.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  De  Oroff  will  reside  at  McCook. 
.Xeliraska,  wliere  Mr.  De  (iroff  is  inter- 
est('d  in  Imsiness. 

.Afiss  E.  Vernon  Post  ami  Air.  Fran- 
cis I).  AIcCalie  weri'  married  at  tlie  home 
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of  rrosidoiit  iiiiil  Mrs.  II.  ('.  Kiiiff  .Moii- 
(Imv  ;ifternooii.  .liiiR'  14,  T.ll.".  .Mr.  Mini 
.Mrs.  .MiK'alio  will  make  their  home  in 
.Melrose.  N(>w  York,  whi'i't*  Mr.  MrCahe 
is  pastor  of  the  .Methoilist  Cluirch. 

().  T.  S. 

.Mr.  Charles  K.  Ward  and  .Miss  Norme 
.Minkh'r  were  married  Weduesda.w  .M.a.v 

Former 

.Miss  .\rabel  Klizaheth  llrowniiif;  and 
.Mr.  l-’raidv  AVallace  'robin  were  married 
at  the  home  of  tiie  bride.  Zanesville. 
Ohio.  .June  .">d,  lPl."p. 

.Miss  Mar.v  Hardin;;  will  spend  the 
condmr  year  in  the  Cnited  States,  hav- 
im;  been  itiven  a year's  leave  of  absence 
from  her  missionary  work  in  India. 

.Miss  Lillian  Channon  has  completed  the 
work  of  trainin';  for  the  position  of  luirse 
at  Lakeside  hos])ital  and  was  ,i;raduated 
from  the  school  in  .Tune. 

.Mr.  .John  rrindle  Scott,  who  has  been 
so  biyal  a contributor  to  the  Son;;s  of 
Oberlin.  has  made  similar  contributions 
to  other  bodies  of  students.  'The  Ohio 
Son.i;  Hook  has  two  of  Mr.  Scott's  son;;s, 
one  a iirize  football  winniii,;;  son;;.  The 
Norwich  hi;;h  school  h.as  f(mr  of  .^^r. 
Scott's  choruses  anion;;  its  accepted 
soiurs.  -Mr.  Scott  is  spendin;;  the  sum- 
tmu-  at  Norwich.  New  York,  and  is  get- 
tin,!;  new  material  in  shape. 

tVilliiim  Channon  was  graduated  from 
I’omona  College.  Claremont.  California, 
at  its  last  commencement. 

-Miss  Nellie  A.  Cole  and  Miss  Mary  C. 
Cole  are  under  appointment  for  foreign 
missionary  work  in  'rrebizond  Cit.v,  on 
the  southeast  coast  of  the  Ttlack  Sea. 


2(i.  I'.M.I,  al  .\shland.  Ohio.  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Ward  will  make  Iheir  home  at  Lau- 
rel. Montana. 

Mr.  .Vribur  Allen  Uolo  and  Miss  Hat- 
tie Winnifred  Fletcher  were  married  at 
lierlin  Heights,  Ohio.  Monday,  June  T, 
Hilo. 


Students 

'I'hey  ai'(>  at  |iresent,  however,  marooned 
within  till'  Hrilish  dominion  on  account 
of  the  war.  'Their  iireseni  iiddress  is 
Congolea,  Stonehaven.  Si’oHand.  where 
they  are  studying  oriental  languages. 

Itev.  Ni'lson  F.  Cole  is  [lastor  of  a 
church  at  l.ake  I’reston,  S.  Dak. 

O.  C.  .M. — iliss  Faith  Rogers,  who 
has  been  a teacher  of  music  at  Duluth, 
goes  as  a delegate  from  the  Matinee  Mu- 
sical club  of  Duluth  to  the  Rlennial  of 
National  IMusical  Clubs,  which  meets  at 
I/OS  Angeles.  A composition  by  ^liss 
Rogers  entitled  "The  Ilallad  of  the  Trees 
and  the  >raster''  will  be  performed  at 
this  convention. 

Mr.  'riuanas  Cunningham  McConnell 
and  -Miss  Verna  Mae  Clausen  were  mar- 
ried 'Thursday,  June  .4.  1015.  at  Norrie. 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  !ind  .Mrs.  W.  E.  Witham  have 
clmnged  their  address  from  Ridgewood, 
New  Jersey,  to  .'1821  X.  10th  Street.  Phil- 
adelphia. Pennsylvania. 

Horace  <1.  Nye  has  passed  the  bar  ex- 
iimlimtions  and  will  begin  the  jpi’actice 
of  law  with  his  father.  Judge  D.  .T.  Nye. 
in  Elyria.  Ohio.  Mr.  Nye  took  his  law 
course  jit  M'estern  Reserve  I/aw  School. 
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Letter  from  Shansi 


Tile  following  very  interesting  letter 
from  t'liiini  was  read  at  the  animal 
meeting  of  the  Shansi  Memorial  Assoeia- 
tioii.  tile  translation  lieing  made  hy  Dr. 
(leorge  Wilder: 

"To  tile  L’resident,  Trofessors.  Instruct- 
ors and  Student  Hody  of  Olieriin  College 
in  the  I’nited  States  tgreat  heantiful 
country)  : — Ever  since  last  year  in  the 
autumn  when  we  took  up  our  duties  in 
tile  Sliansi  Oherlin  Memorial  Scliool.  we, 
your  younger  lirotliers.  liave  laliored  un- 
ceasingly and  self-sacriticlngly,  and  yet 
we  fear  that  an  investigation  of  tlie  con- 
tents of  the  rice  kettle  would  bring  down 
upon  us  ridicule  for  the  way  we  liave  per- 
formed our  duties.  Fortunately,  however. 
I’resident  M'olfe  lias  liad  general  control 
of  the  school  of  affairs,  and  with  tlie  I'or- 
dial  assistance  and  united  strengtli  of  ids 
associates,  liotli  new  and  old.  tlie  Hrst 
study  year  lias  passed.  An  observation 
of  the  condition  of  the  scliool  as  a whole 
and  close  scrutiny  of  tlie  daily  class- 
room work  will  sliow  evidence  of  e.x:- 
ceeding  great  prosperity,  and  our  minds 
are  now  for  the  first  time  free  from  anx- 
iety. Wlien  we  opened  scliool  in  tlie 

spring  of  tliis  year,  there  wore  between 
ten  and  twenty  students  of  various  de- 
grees of  preparation  from  our  own  prov- 
ince, and  from  Cliildi  and  Sliantung  prov- 
inces, liringing  their  liooks  and  applying 
for  admission  all  together,  not  deeming 
a tliousand  Chinese  miles  far  to  come. 
We  examined  tliein,  graded  and  classi- 
lled  them  according  to  tlie  rules  of  the 
scliool,  and  tlien  all  students,  new  and 
old.  entered  into  an  earnest  rivalry  daily 
in  the  field  of  philosoph.v  and  science,  un- 
til tile  success  attained  was  multiplied, 
it  was  not  long  liel'ore  I’resident  Wolle 
iiad  to  return  to  ids  native  land  lo  cure 
Ids  disease.  No  one  in  tlie  scliool  could 
endure  to  jiart  liands  witli  1dm,  but  It 
could  not  he  heliied  ; as  it  was  a matter 


of  life  we  could  not  insist  on  Ids  stay- 
ing witli  ns,  and  so  tlie  wliole  scliool 
marclied  out  in  a liody  (o  escort  liiin  on 
ids  way.  and  witli  loudest  expressions  of 
respect  and  esteem  linde  Idin  farewell. 
Immediately,  on  galloping  liorse.  Presi- 
dent Kuiig  returned  from  Sliangliai  to 
take  uf|i  tlie  duties  of  ollice.  In  scliool  af- 
fairs, Tlie  manner  ol'  welcoming  liiin 
liack  was  exactly  like  Unit  of  hidding 
farewell  to  President  Wolfe,  and  we  had 
a great  reception  for  him  in  the  school 
building.  The  -19  starred  ting  of  your 
lionoi-able  country  was  crossed  with  the 
five  colored  Hags  of  our  vile  natioli  and 
floated  out  over  our  church  huilding  in 
reverent  recognition  of  the  friendship  be- 
tween our  peoples  and  in  ceremonial 
form,  carrjdng  out  the  beautiful  thought 
of  their  mutual  sympathy. 

".Vmong  other  ixietic  expressions  of  re- 
gard was  one  sentence  on  a scroll.  ‘The 
Tudon  of  America  and  China  as  one  fam- 
ily. that  they  may  together  preserve  uni- 
versal peace;  the  preaching  of  the  prin- 
ciples common  to  Christ  and  Confucius 
will  build  its  foundation  on  the  solid 
rocks.’  This  sentiment  is  indeed  true, 
lint  we  ought  to  note  that  although  the 
students  show  daily  progress,  yet  the 
limitations  of  our  building  accommoda- 
tion cause  great  crowding.  ,\dd  to  this 
fact  that  our  students,  in  almost  the 
wink  of  an  e.ve.  graduate  and  are  jiro- 
moted.  and  at  present  are  compelled  to 
go  from  this  school  to  Peking  or  Tung- 
chou  Union  College  a thousand  Chinese 
miles  away.  Although  there  are  the  Tai 
Yuan  Cheugtingfu  railway  and  the  Pe- 
king Hankow  lines  connecting  without  a 
break  to  remove  the  dilliculties  of  travel, 
.vet  the  students  are  for  the  most  iiart 
lioor,  so  that  the  expenses  of  travel  and 
tuition  have  to  come  from  the  warm- 
hearted money  assistance  of  the  pastors 
and  the  iiresident  of  the  school.  As  the 
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numbers  of  stiulents  increase,  however, 
we  fear  tliat  these  resources  cannot  he 
sulHcient  to  ])rovi(le  for  these  various 
iittle  necessities.  It  is  tiie  more  fortu- 
nate that  wo  are  nearly  ail  followers  of 
Clirist,  ami  so  naturally  combine  for  mu- 
tual help.  All  the  or^mnizatious  such  as 
V.  M.  C.  -V.,  Hible  study  classes.  Char- 
acter buiklins  .society,  etc.,  are  most 
tlourishins.  If  we  can  almost  produce 
for  Shan.si  a second  Stocker,  it  will  he 
by  tlie  al>oundiiiK  jrrace  of  God  alone. 
Tills  word  of  reiKirf  and  comfort  we 
send  to  you,  over  the  full  waters  of  the 


1‘acific.  North  America  and  East  Asia, 
separated  by  the  great  ocean,  look  long- 
ingly across  to  each  other  east  and  west, 
and  as  we  gaze,  we  lio])e  for  good  news 
to  come  across  from  tlie  president  and 
teacliers  and  professors.  We  wish  .you 
all  abounding  jieace. 

‘■'I'lie  tiftli  month,  fiftli  day,  in  the  year 
being  the  4lh  year  of  tlie  Iteiiulilic. 

"Your  foolish  hrothers,  the  whole  body 
of  teacliers  in  tlie  Shansi  Ming  Ilsien 
Middle  Scliool  of  the  Iteimblic  of  China, 
make  their  bow  to  you." 


'niK  oiiKKux  aumxi  ma(;a/,ixf. 
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Why  Buy  an 
A.  B . Cha  s ePi  ano 


Its  Musical  Qualities  are  of 
the  Highest  Excellence  and 
will  Endure  a Lifetime 


Over  one  hundred  of  these  Pianos  are  in  daily 
use  in  The  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  in 
the  homes  of  Oberlin  Professors. 

And  these  Pianos  are  reserved  for  the  more 
advanced  students,  on  account  of  their  artistic 
musical  qualities. 

Some  of  these  Pianos  have  been  in 

Daily  Use  in  the  Con- 
servatory for  25  years 


and  this  fact  demonstrates  their  wonderful  dura- 
bility as  nothing'  else  can. 

Write  for  “A.  B.  Chase  Pianos  in  The  Oberlin 
Conservatory,”  or  “De  Luxe  Catalog-.” 

Sold  direct  from  the  Factory,  or  by  our  nearest 
local  ag-ent,  at  lowest  net  prices. 

TKe  A.  B.  CHase  Co. 

NORWALK,  OHIO 


Some  Exclusive 
E.  B.  C.  Features 


liisti-uctoi's  with  liusiimss  exiKTk'iii-L*  serui'ed  in  r(H-cnl  yeiirs  in  tlif 
ollices  ol'  liii'.i'e  business  liouses. 

A eoiniuerciiil  course  Unit  embodies  modern  metliods  ordy. 

A sliortlmnd  course  Unit  lays  tlie  rouiidatioii  I’or  (lie  best  ijosilioiis  in 
tlie  Held  of  Imsiness  and  reiiorlinr:. 

A steuolyiie  course  tlnil  Inis  fjraduated  tlie  cliamiiion  stenotype  njier- 
ator  of  Ohio. 

A tlioroiutbly  ellicient  course  of  training  for  COMMIORCIAU  Cnidd-K.IK 
TEAniEity. 

A nmderu  two-story  iirick  building  devoted  entirely  to  our  work. 

Detailed  information  regarding  courses  will  lie  mailed  to  any  address 
upon  reiiuest. 


THE  ELYRIA  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  ELYRIA,  OHIO 

Oberiin  Kindergarten  Training  School,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


GOODRICH  HOUSE 


Accredited  by  State  Boards  of  Education  of  Ohio  and  many  other  States.  Offers  a two-year  course  in 
t i idersarteninK.  with  special  work  in  Primary  Methods. 

Observation  of  Montessori  School  taug-ht  by  graduate  of  Dr.  Montessori's  school.  Rome,  Italy. 

Meets  the  nei  d of  a means  of  earning  a livelihood  by  an  attractive  professional  course  which  has  much 


cultural  value. 

Advantatfes  of  a college  town.  Expenses  low. 

For  catalogue  address  the  Secretary. 

MISS  ROSE  M.  DEAN,  Goodricb  House, 


125  Elm  Street 


The  Southwestern  SysterT) 

Offers 

THE  BEST  SERVICE 

F»lsn  Your  Trips  Our  \A/ay 

Call  oo  Fred  MaddocK.  figcnt,  for  full  information 

The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  and  Columbus  Railway  Company 

525  Garfield  Bulldlno.  Cleveland.  O. 

SIX  PER  CENT  r:  :::::::""::::::::::::"  ---""  SIX  PER  CENT 

6%  First  Mortgage  Bor)ds 

On  Cleveland  real  estate  are  the  safest  Investment  you  can  find. 

The  Garfield  Bank  offei-s  for  sale  such  first  jnortgage  bonds  as  it 
Iniys  for  its  own  investment. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  R. 

The 

GARFIELD 
SAVINGS  BANK 

FOUNDED  1892 

FIVE  BflNKING  HOUSES 

Main  Office,  Garfield  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Euclid  Ave.,  Corner  East  118th  Street. 

St.  Clair  Avenue,  Comer  East  105th  Street. 

St.  Clair  Avenue,  Corner  East  72nd  Street. 

Superior  Avenue,  Corner  East  105th  Street. 

Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees  Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 

THE  INTERCOLLEGIATE  BUREAU  OF  ACADEMIC  COSTUMES 

COTRELL  & LEONARD 

MAKERS  OF 

CAPS,  GOWNS  AND  HOODS 

To  the  American  Colleget  and  Univeriities 

Qass  Contracts  a Specialty  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Bank  With  Us 
By  Mail 

Through  the  aid  of  our  “Banking  by  Mail”  Department, 
banks,  bankers,  corporations,  firms,  societies  and  individuals, 
may  send  their  surplus  money  to  us  with  absolute  privacy  and 
safety. 

4%  Compound  Interest  Paid 

Capital  and  Surplus  Resources  over 

$4,000,000  $29,000,000 

‘DaC.UARDIAN 

Savings  and  trust  com  pany 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  News  Printing  Company 

29  North  Main  Street 
OBERLIN,  O. 

Anything  in  Printing  from  a Card  to  a Book 


